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Democrats Argue; 


AUSTIN 

Senator Johnson at Big 
Spring last week spelled out 
his idea of the Democrats’ 
program for the next two 
years—a program of more of 
the same rather than new 
ground - breaking. Promptly, 
from Washington, came 
sharp demurrers from Paul 
Butler, the party’s chairman, 
and Clarence Mitchell, legis- 
lative director for the NA- 
ACP. Nothing more clearly 
demonstrated that the Demo- 
crats’ national good fortune 
means trouble for Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The parliamentary 
skill, most valued when the Demo- 
crats had a teetering majority in 
the Senate, will be strained to 
the utmost now by the enthusi- 
asms and expectations of a two- 
to-one Democratic majority there. 

At Big Spring Johnson exuded 
friendliness toward President 
Eisenhower, said the new Congress 
“has a mandate, but it is not a 
mandate to divide, to disunite, to 
and outlined a 12-point 
essentially an 
Democrat- 


senator's 


destroy,” 
which is 
present 
policies. 


program 
extension of 
sponsored 
“The Democrats 
President the same type of co- 
operation that he has received 
from us ever since he came into 
office,” Johnson said. “We will 
meet him halfway—and perhaps 
even further if the circumstances 
warrant. We recognize that he 
has been selected as our President 
for two years and that a 
nation cannot exist in the field 
of foreign affairs and defense 
when it speaks with two voices...” 


will give the 


more 


He proposed a new farm pro- 
sram but gave no details. He 
called for legislation to help areas 
of chronic unemployment, which 
Eisenhower vetoed last congress. 
He advocated stepped up water 
development in the West, lowering 
of interest rates, “a bold new 
housing program,” and an ex- 
panded airport building program. 

He advocated a review of 
foreign policy, a “consistent pol- 
icy” for Latin America, breathing 
new life into the newly created 
space agency and a program to 








RALPH SENDS HAYS 
A FRIENDLY WIRE 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Brooks Hays of Arkan- 
sas, a moderate on racial ques- 
tions, made public this tele- 
gram he received from Sena- 
tor Ralph Yarborough follow- 
ing his defeat for Congress by 
write-in candidate and arch- 
segregationist Dale Alford: 

“Warm congratulations to 
you on your stirring fight for 
democracy. All Americans 
know the tragic odds that you 
faced and the stand you took 
for Americanism in our time. 
I know that you would rather 
be right than be a congress- 
man. 

“TI predict and hope that you 
will still render further and 
higher public service to the na- 
tion. With profound admira- 








tion.” 








_LBJ Seems Secure 


explore outer space, a program 
to develop the peaceful uses of 
the atom with emphasis on an 
atomic merchant marine, and a 
bill against labor racketeering. 
This week Secretary of State 
Dulles announced he and the 
President agreed he should ask 
Johnson to spéak before the UN 
on peaceful uses of the atom and 
that Johnson had agreed 

Butler said he had no reason 
to disagree with the 12-point pro- 


gram but he was sure more 
points woud follow on decisions 
of the Democratic advisory coun- 
cil (which meets Dec. 7) and 


after Johnson consults with Demo- 
cratic governors and senators he 


has not vet talked to 


Butler noted that Johnson said 
that “reasonable men would wait 
for the recommendations” of the 
federal civil rights commission 
“I can only say that the civil 
rights commission is solely con- 


cerned with voting rights, and the 
should act in 
voting rights,” 
Butler mentioned laws 
giving from 
violence and the stren 


Senate 
areas than 
said. He 
protection 


House and 
other 


personal 
gthening 


of “certain” present laws 


NAACP ‘Shocked’ 


Mitchell said he was shocked 
to see that Johnson’s program 
avoided civil rights. “Utterly un- 
realistic,” Mitchell said of ignoring 


the votes of all northern Negroes 
Democrats. “Be- 
from Texas it 
carry 


who voted for 
cause he 
wouldn't be 


comes 
necessary to 
a banner for civil rights, but 
I have never felt that he was an 
opponent of civil rights,” Mitchell 


said, specifically advocating a 
curb on the Senate filibuster. 
Senate liberals also girded for 


a fight to curtail the oil depletion 
allowance. 

The 
credit for the Democrats’ 
became embroiled in certain post- 
election remarks. 

Johnson’s victory statement had 
said: “Responsible leadership and 
responsible campaigning have won 
a great national victory. The 
American people have decisively 
endorsed the constructive and 
confident leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Congress. They have made 
it clear that the people do not 
want a veto of the 20th Century.” 

Columnist William S. White 
said the Democrats won so largely 
because of a “record of true pro- 
fessionalism under highly pro- 
fessional leaders,’ Johnson and 
Rayburn. Holmes Alexander 
wrote in the Austin American 
that Johnson was “the national 
winner,” “the peerless leader,” 
and was decisive in the states 
in which he campaigned. Vernon 
Louviere wrote in the Dallas 
Times-Herald and other papers 
that Johnson and Senator Yar- 
borough both campaigned in 
states in which Democratic upsets 
ensued. Marquis Childs wrote 
that Johnson “is going to have to 
cope with eager beavers taking 
new confidence from the liberal 


gets 
victory 


question of who 


labor sweep.” Dallas News said 
Johnson “will have his hands 
full.” Christian Science Monitor 


said the big northern gains in 
the party mean “trouble for Sen- 
ator Johnson.” Jim Mathis of 
the Houston Post recorded the 
(Continued on Page 3) 








Why Barefoot Lost 


DALLAS, AUSTIN 


In the backwash of defeat, 
Barefoot Sanders this week 
must be pondering the perils 
of moderation. Results of his 
middle of the road campaign 
against Dallas Congressman 
Bruce Alger indicate that 
Sanders moderately antagon- 
ized his supporters so that 
many of them didn’t vote and 
moderately failed to allay the 
fears of those skeptical about 
him so that they voted 
against him. 

Out of the precinct voting fig- 
ures from the heated Dallas 
County race, three facts emerge. 

1. Heavily Democratic areas did 
not turn out in force, voting only 
29 to 49 per cent of their strength. 

2. Many conservative Democrats 
are conservatives first and Demo- 
crats second. Sanders could not 
hold the “silk-stocking” votes he 
his successful Democratic 
primary race against Joe Pool. 

3. If interest of voters in firmly 
Democratic Dallas areas had been 
stirred to the point that 65 per 
cent of them voted, Sanders 
would be the Congressman. Alger 
areas voted 65 to 72 percent of 
their qualified strength. 

Furthermore, since conserva- 
tives were voting heavier, any in- 
crease in total votes from liberal 
boxes would have been likely to 
contain proportionally more lib- 
eral voters 


got in 


Running as a “constructive con- 
servative,” Sanders thumped the 
ultra-conservative Rep. Joe Pool 
by 10,000 in the primary votes and 
ran surprisingly well in Dallas's 
potent District One, getting over 
40 per cent of the vote in the area 
embracing Highland and Univer- 
sity Parks, Preston Hollow, and 
Walnut Hill. In an effort to hold 
this “silk-stocking” vote in his 
showdown duel with Republican 
Alger, Sanders advocated right to 
work and a curb on the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In 42 upper middle class and 
upper class precincts in Dallas, 
Sanders got 12,312 votes to Pool’s 
14,703. In the same precincts in 
the general election, the Sanders 
total dwindled to 10,450 while Al- 
ger piled up 29,810. Many voters in 
this area—roughly 9,000 — didn’t 
vote at all in the Sanders-Pool 
contest because they were busy 
voting for Alger in his Republi- 
can primary race against labor 
leader Grover Cantrell. Alger thus 
converted Sanders’s 2,000 - vote 
primary margin in “Town North” 
into a 20,000 vote margin, carry- 
ing all 42 precincts in the area, 
some by as much as 8 to 1. 

This was enough to overcome 
Democratic majorities elsewhere. 
Every heavily Democratic area in 
the city had voter turnouts less 
than 50 per cent. Staunchly Dem- 
ocratic South Oak Cliff, with 20,- 
414 qualified voters, gave Sanders 
6,079, representing 65 per cent of 
the votes cast, but the South Oak 
Cliff turnout was 46 per cent of 
total voting strength. In Grand 
Prairie, which has a large labor 
vote, Sanders led more than two 
to one. Of Grand Prairie’s 7,000 
qualified voters, 49 per cent went 
to the polls. 

Turnout was even lower in Ne- 
gro boxes. Of 12,687 qualified vot- 
ers in nine Negro precincts, San- 
ders polled less than 4,000 votes. 
He got 84 per cent of the vote, 
but only 37 per cent voted, 

Lowest of all was the turnout 


in West Dallas, a 
Latin-American and Negr 
Sanders got six 
votes cast, but only 29 per 
those qualified went to the p 
South Oak Cliff, Grand } e,}151), A 


substar in an ad or “refused flatly 
llow their names to be used.” 
aid the ten Democratic chair- 
who supported Alger openly 
Jack Gillespie (precinct 


of ever 


D. McKnabb (154), Ed C. 
West Dallas, and the Nes Schwille (209), B. H. Bishop (212), 
cincts gave Sanders a n y|Lucien B. Holmes (213), James 


of 8,000. The four sectior t| Thurman (238), Howard L. Allen 
18,554 total votes out of a r 242), Lloyd Riddle (420), chair- 
of 45,800 eligible voter f the Oak Cliff White Citi- 
won 63,636 to 56,567 out z Council; C. C. Hayley (421), 
votes cast. id T. M. Calhoun (425). 
- request for the ad endorse- 
‘A Mistake’ was sent out by Dan Patton, 
Cordye Hall, office mar P hairman of precinct 441, on 


the liberal-loyalist D 24. The proposed ad was in- 
Democrats, told the in the letter: “We, your 
ter an exhaustive st ratic precinct chairmen, 
cinct figures (used ir i behind the nominees of the 

“In my opinion, Party, are proud to 


Baref ratic 
a mistake emphasizing t you to vote Democratic on 
‘conservative, which } iber 4th in order to pro- 
his billboards. Immed te yund, constructive govern- 
he put the one on the Ex ll levels in Dallas County 
my office began to get -cting Democrats from Com- 
Democrats were saying yners to Congress.” On Nov 
he is a conservative had to return the contri- 
any part of him.’ Mar eived from some of the 


people were what Baref chairmen “due to the 
consider conservativ ire of securing a majority of 
word is synonymous \ inty) committee’s signa- 
lican in Dallas County prior to the ad deadline.” 
“I think he should |} n Aug. 30, the loyalists tried 
closely with our loyal stratagem, a petition to 
precinct chairmen. He od Drake, chairman of the Dal- 
think the ‘conservati 3 inty Democratic committee, 
support him if he didr all a meeting of the commit- 
himself with Dallas Cour tee to organize “a forceful, vigor- 


ocrats or others wh zmpaign to secure the elec- 
this Drake machine f all the Democratic nomin- 
las party). Not firing “We were able to get only 
people may have acco id signatures out of 184 pre- 
some of the precinct t chairmen,” said Mrs. Hall in 


more than 40 or 50 1 disgust 


the other hand you car ? ’ 
Schwille’s Letter 


lists comparing Baref 

and November vote ae “a 

placating the ‘conserv: yne of the pro-Alger Republi- 

iis eile Maite: a precinct chairmen, Schwille, 
out a letter Aug. 7 accusing 

ders of being hooked into “a 


to work for you wher 
who is more conservat x 
cialist ticket” with Ralph 


the ballot.” $s i 

Mrs. Hall also chai rborough, George Nokes, J. Ed- 
Renad “ten” cece Smith, and Sarah Hughes. 
sieaiennees openly ee ry Gonzalez was included, too, 


vith mention of his NAACP 
hip award and “docu- 
ted reports” that 54 NAACP 
have “375 or more cita- 
f communist or subversive 
ations.” The letter refers to 
;REAT, like. Gen. McArthur, 
stal, Dies, Jenner, McCar- 
and warns that “the com- 
’ aim to make the U. S. a 
: lite in a “world union of so- 
en -* jalist soviet ee. the 
kine naneiiied on I inct in which Schwille is the 
i ‘ Bs mocratic Party chairman, San- 
violating the cit s beat Pool 292-222, but in the 
Negro prisoner neral election, Alger beat San- 
then shooting him t 


634-215. 
The federal indict 
Ellis M. Stackpole, 1 Mrs. Hall said that in the pre- 
Hughes Springs, of incts of 89 loyal precinct chair- 
and others contacted who 
reed to support the Democratic 


worked for Alger and 
(out of a total of 184 
spond to a request to er 


nominees of the 


Police Chief Cleared 
In Negro’s Killing 





Negro while acting 
officer and then 
after which he 
ment said there w 
cation. The Negr 
Holloman of Cass C 
for investigation Se} 
Stackpole testified 
after Holloman thr 
with a knife. Hughe 
stable Farris Willi 
night watchman Alber 
told the jury they 
in Holloman's hand 
said Holloman was b What Dallas County needs is a 
with his hands in the andidate who is not afraid,” she 
police chief fired. Stack; id| said. “He should take the truth 
he would not have sh and tear into buzzards on the 
prisoner's hands been ra Democratic executive committee 
A federal court jury whether they are bank presidents 


Alger’s 19,159. But the total vot- 
Strength in these precincts 
107,053, and only 47 per cent 

this number voted, 


It is ridiculous to expect Dem- 
ratic nominees to be selected in 

County when the county 
executive committee 
and the county chairman are Re- 
she told the Observer. 


Democratic 


publicans,”’ 





Stackpole. (Continued on Page 2) 








1960 CONVENTION SHIFT 


one delegate | convention, it appeared that con- 


AUSTIN, HOUSTON | 


The most significant devel- 
opments for 1960 Democratic 
conventions in this year's 
general elections in Texas are 
shifts in delegate strength 
from the major counties and 
the development of a strong 


| 








likelihood that liberals will 
again win Harris County. 
Conservative Dallas County and 
beral Jeffersor County gained 
sharply i oporti 
C Vé t k 
c n is e result <« 
huge nouts for a 
C c i Ace and a Ve 
< elec r espectively Nueces 
4 inty a2: uined strength n 
{ \ ns 
tr BE Cc ndida 
N lady M les 
“W r tl scl board, sent 
VC gin Ne ) pre cts zooming 
spc lv while the tradition- 
itive DOXxeE fe off 
precig This g € the - 
era Ha 4 tv € crats a 
VY aay ige in tne est for 
coun i atic 
\ in 1960 and may cause 
< € am ga ates of 
S L Johnson for presi- 
ient 
wi e next conservative- | 
es n May, 1960, is 
A i t f the Texas 
delegation to the Democratic Na- 
i C ition v delegate 
reng the 16 largest cities 
favor e berals from a 


j 
was 


On the basis of 


vote for each 300 votes cast for 


the Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor in this ] 
tion and 1956 
big city lineup will show 58 


erals and@ 572 conservatives In 
the 


tion 


conven- 
strength 


turnouts 


recent “governor's 

which delegate 
based on the huge 
the 1956 presidential election 
the 
and 1,152 liber As in 1958, the 
deciding balance in ‘60 will be in 


the hands of the 238 small county 


lineup was 
als 


delegations, which voted heavily 


conservative in 1958 





-| ger's 


would have about a 
1,000-vote edge. Rep. Bruce Al- 
candidacy brought to the 
many of his partisans who 


servatives 


polls 


|also crossed party lines and voted 


for Gov. Daniel 


The state as a whole stayed 
firmly in the Democratic column, 
though Dallas, in addition to re- 


iturning Bruce Alger to Congress, 


1.269 conservatives | 


piled up an imposing 50,445 votes 
for Republican Senatorial candi- 


| date Roy Whittenburg. Sen. Ralph 


| pearance 


Yarborough, making his first ap- 
on a_ general election 


ballot, received !61,493 votes to 
Dallas County increased its rep-| 5:76 him his only local success to 
resentation almost to the size of | date in Dallas. (Yarborough re- 
Houst n's Jefferson C cau vot | leased a telegram he received af- 
ers, lured to the polls by a wet-| +> nis victory from Adlai Steven- 
: (which was defeated), ... The text: “Hooray.”) Repub- 
earned 120 delegates, more than/)i.sn state legislative candidates 
the totals for four similarly sized! . ore convincingly defeated in all 
areas, El Paso, Amarillo, Waco | areas although Houston Republi- 
and Lubbock, combined, and more can T.E. Kennerly ran a fair 
than San Antonio or Fort Worth ‘race, losing his bid in the newly- 
Of the 120,000 who voted in| ested 22nd Congressional dis- 
Dallas, 88,000 pulled the lever for)+.i.¢ to Democrat Robert Casey, 
Price Daniel for Governor, giving 20.508 to 37.272 
the city 294 delegates in 1960, a 
close second to the 297 delegates Naming Bruce Alger, Barry 
for Houston, where voting was|Goldwater and _ Vice-President 
comparatively lighter. Harris|Nixon as a starting point, Texas 
County has 316,000 poll tax ex-}| Republican chairman Thad Hutch- 
emption holders. Dallas County|eson said in Houston the election 
has 223.000. Dallas could have| proved the GOP “must regroup 
taken a commanding delegate| and rebuild around strong, clearly 
lead had not 25,000 Dallasites | identified personalities.” He said 
voted for Republican gubernator-| Nixon was “head and _ shoulders 
ial candidate Edwin S. Mayer about everyone else” for the 
Out of about 3,500 delegate | GOP's 1960 presidential nomina- 
strength to the 1960 Dallas county | tion. 





Ralph Sweeps Panhandle 


BORGER 

Senator Ralph Yarborough 
gave Roy Whittenburg a 
trouncing in the millionaire 
oilman and rancher’s back- 
yard. Yarborough won 30 of 
33 Texas Panhandle counties 
and beat Whittenburg by 
250 votes more than he did 
Dallas millionaire Bill Blak- 
ley in the July primaries. 
Statewide Yarb carried 


rougn 





250 of the 254 counties and won 
3 to 1 
l f al t from 33 ran 
es listed Yarborough 
i Whittenburg 4.078 
gh al beat W enburg 
4 rillo’s Potter Cc , 4,251 
+ 1+ and 1 Borger’s H ch - 
n County 939-to-1,137 
“W « rg lists his home it 
Pile s in Hutchins Cx 
and at Amarill He publishes t 
Borger daily newspaps and his 
brother, S. B. Whitter g. pub- 


unties Yarborough lost 
Hansford, and 
the smallest 

Panhandle 
gave 
July, along 


Area co 
ere Randall, 
the latter 
of any 
These three 
Blakley their votes in 
with Hartley County 
Embarrassment was avoided 
by the Borger and Amarillo news- 
ver, as they 
making any 


W“ 
Roberts, 
popiatio 


~ ale 
county aiso 


direct 





ctions about 
chances. Yarborough was 
cized much 


ab- | 


Whittenburg’s 
criti- | 
less directly than he 


was when he ran against Blakley. | 
“| cinets from Whittenburg in Potter 


Borger editor J. C. Phillips, an| 


ardent supporter of the late Joe 
McCarthy and a critic of the U. S 
Supreme Court, boosted his 
Oct. 27 in the 
News-Herald. He wr te: 

‘Assuming that Roy 
is elected it will be 
give 


ub- 
ub 


lisher on 


cause the people Serious 


thnuch? ¢ +h 


Ams ne 


Borger | 


Whitten- | 
be- | 


| 


need of such legis- | 


| mayor 


lation to curb growing power of | 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Once 
1e ter have demonstrated 
such 


this needed change in our federal 
judiciary.... others seeking office 
will follow suit 

Amarillo Globe-Times 
Tommy Thompson 
same 


editor 
wrote on the 


da y 


“I certainly don’t plan on craw- 
the Yarborough band 
wagon, and I'll vote for Roy 
Whittenburg. I think his stand is 
one of the most refreshing hap- 
penings in recent Texas politics.” 


ling on 


Yarborough won 23 of 34 pre- 


County. Ten of the eleven that 
Yarborough lost were the same 
precincts Blakley won from him 
in July. Blakley also took only 
eleven Potter County precincts. 


No Panhandle resident has ever 
run for the U. S. Senate before. 
Unsuccessful in Democratic bids 
for governor twice were Gen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, former 
of Amarillo, and the late 


State Sen. Clint Small, former 


an overwhelming desire for|mayor of Wellington 
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Labor Troubles Stir; 
College Cuts Pushed 


@ The Texas Commission on 

Higher Education recom- 
mended that state grants for 
student health programs and in- 
tramural athletics be discontinued 
at all state universities. Univer- 
sity of Texas dean of men Jack 
Holland said the action would 
do “irreparable damage to both 
programs.” 


oe Mothers in Houston began 

Selling their blood at $20 a 
pint to get up money to continue 
bus service discontinued 
board. 


school 


by the Houston school 


@ The Court of Criminal Ap- 

peals upheld for the second 
time the death sentence of an 18- 
year-old University of Houston 
freshman who admitted killing 
his 17-year-old girl friend when 
she tried to break up their court- 
ship 


@ An insurance agent in Dallas 
has sued Bankers Life and 
Co., 


end-of-the-year 


Casualty charging he was 


paid an bonus 


of $10,000 in Confederate money. 


The company declines comment. 
6 Recognizing the “explosive 

nature issue” but as- 
serting the “perils of cowardice in 
silence,” the Baptist General Con- 
vention of Texas condemned 
bombings of synagogues and pub- 


of the 


lic schools involved in desegre- 
gation, added that devices such 
as private operation of public 


schools to avoid integration are 
“a grievous threat to the integ- 
rity of the public schools.” The 
convention, meeting in San 
Antonio, elected Rev. Carl Bates 
of Amarillo as President and 
heard Ben Wooten, president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas 
state “tithing gives one courage... 
a sense of inner feeling that he is 
resting upon a substantial solid 
financial foundation.” The 
United Church Women of Hous- 
ton voted to merge with the Negro 
group of United Church Women 


@ After months of negotiations 

which both management and 
union officials said offered little 
hope for a compromise, the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union called for a 
membership vote on a strike that 
would shut down 50 oil and 
chemical plants and idle 26,000 
workers on the Texas-Louisiana 
Gulf Coast....In a dispute grow- 
ing out of the company’s refusal 
to accept an arbitration award 
favorable to the union, Dallas 


Why Barefoot 
Lost to Alger 


(Continued from Page 1) 


or oil executives or what. The 
idea of business men who are sup- 
posed to be leaders in their com- 
munity setting an example for ju- 
venile delinquents ... They even 
sign an oath before a notary pub- 
lic that they will support the 
Democratic Party, then laugh in 
your face and tell you this is a 
free country when you face them 
with it.” 

Sanders would not say whether 
he might run against Alger again 
in 1960; he indicated he is not 
through with political life. Alger 
concluded from his victory: “I’m 
going to tell the Republican Party 
leadership, and I'm going to tell 
the President himself, that there 
is a great hunger in this nation 
for a return to sound, traditional 
constitutional principles.” 








Dist. Judge W. L. Thornton issued 
a temporary order restraining 
members of the OCAW from 
directly calling, inciting, or ad- 
vocating any strike, work stoppage 
or slowdown at all plants of the 
Lone Star Producing Company 
.Calling strikes “a type of 
warfare” and asserting “I know 
of no greater service I can do 
as a judge than to keep you from 
cutting each other’s’. throats,” 
Federal Dist. Judge T. Whitfield 
Davidson continued his restrain- 
ing order forbidding 1,800 MKT 
railroad employees to strike in 
four southwestern states, recessed 
futher hearings until Nov. 15 in 
Dallas....Temco aircraft workers 
in Grand Prairie (UAW) voted 960 
to 310 to accept a company offer 
of a five to 22-cent-an-hour pay 
increase with an additional three 
percent boost in eleven months... 
San Antonio bus drivers voted 
401 to 6 to strike unless wage 
demands for 36 cents an hour 
increases to their base $1.80 an 
hour scale are met by the 
San Antonio Transit Company. 











PPP 





rs San Antonio city manager 

Lynn Andrews, involved in 
a rate squabble with the transit 
company, said the company had 
returned 2.7 millions to its 
stockholders in dividends in 16 


years on an original investment 
of 15 million and added the 
company would have ample 


money to invest in new buses if 
it hadn't made heavy investments 
in insurance companies and sub- 
sidiaries 


* Southern Methodist Univer- 


sity and the University of 
Houston announced identical in- 
creases in student tuition from 
$250 to $325 per semester... De- 
laying action on Texas partici- 
pation in the national defense 


which will supply 
over $2 million in federal aid 
to education, the State Board 
of Education instructed education 
commissioner J. W. Edgar to 
submit plans outlining what part 
the state would play under the 
new law....L. P. Sturgeon of 
the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation said teachers generally 
appeared to favor increasing the 
school year from 9 to 9 and one- 
half months but were not sure 
about ten months, as recommended 
by the MHale-Aikin committee. 


education act 


a Supported by representatives 

of 150 cities and 16 of the 17 
counties involved and _stren- 
uously opposed by Mayor Lewis 
Cutrer speaking for Houston, the 
Trinity River Authority’s master 
plan for development of the 250- 
mile watershed was subjected to 
a day-long debate before the State 
Board of Water Engineers in 
Huntsville....In Austin, Asst. 
Atty. Gen. Joe Carroll proposed 
that pollution of the Brazos river 
by oil field brine be curbed 
by a law requiring proper dis- 
posal of salt water by producers 
before their oil could be sold. 


@ Stressing the “definite re- 

lationship between education 
and crime,” O. B. Ellis, head of 
the Texas Dept. of Corrections, 
said 20 per cent of his prisoners 
cannot write a letter home and 
60 per cent have only a grammar 
school education, and pleaded 
with a Cherokee County audience 
to “support your schools all you 
can.” 
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~— MeAshan-Elkins 
Case Appealed 


AUSTIN 

The celebrated McAshan-Elkins 
fight for a new bank charter in 
Houston (Obs. July 19 & Aug. 
9 ’57) has now been appealed to 
the Texas Supreme Court. The 
Austin court first held that both 
groups were entitled to charters; 
sast month, the Court of Civil 
Appeals ruled that the Elkins 
group should get the charter; now 
the McAshan group has appealed 
for a review by the state’s highest 
tribunal. 

In the original state banking 
board imbroglio, Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson and Treasurer Jesse James 
sided with the Elkins group, while 
Banking Cmsr. J. M. Falkner 
sided with the McAshan group. 
James Elkins is president of the 
largest bank Houston (First 
City National), while McAshan 
led a group identified with Texas 
National Bank and including R. 
D. Randolph, husband of the 
Democratic national committee- 
woman from Texas. 

Wilson voted for both charters 
but 24 hours later called a closed 
meeting of the board and reversed 
his vote, siding with the Elkins 
group only. In an Observer in- 
terview at the time he said, “I 
know it looks like there mighta 
been some wirepullin’—but there 
wasn’t.”” He said he had balanced 
the equities on reconsideration 
and found them “slightly tilted” 
for the Elkins group. 

Falkner refused to take part in 
the executive session, calling it 
“asinine” and “juvenile,” and 
adding, “The banking board has 
become the laughing stock of the 
state and I don’t appreciate it.” 


Discussing the case with the 
Observer this week, Falkner 
laughed and said, “There was a 
smell of politics about that case, 
wasn’t there? But you know we're 


in 


making history, too—we never 
had to settle a case like this 
before.” 


He explained that in 1946 the 
board set a rule that the first 
qualified applicant for a bank 
charter would get it. One of the 
points being contested in the liti- 
gation is whether the McAshan 
or Elkins group filed the first 
jualified application. 


DEMOS ARGUE; 
LBJ IS SECURE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
general belief Johnson will con- 
tinue as majority leader. 


Speaker Rayburn’s remarks 
dovetailed with Johnson’s. He said 
there will be no “bad blood” be- 
tween Eisenhower and the Con- 
gress. He said he does not think 
the South will bolt the Democrats 
in 1960. He discussed a farm pro- 
gram, a labor reform bill, and 
some reclamation and power pro- 
jects 

It seemed clear that John- 
son and Rayburn would continue 
to be powers in the Congress but 
that they would be hearing a 
great deal from the new liberals. 


A strange controversy devel- 
oped over whether Johnson has 
invited the new Democratic sena- 
tors to his ranch early in Decem- 
ber. Johnson has invited the new 
Democratic senators to his ranch 
early in December. Johnson said 
he had issued no blanket invita- 
tion, but Sens.-elect Hartke, Indi- 
ana; Hart, Michigan; Moss, Utah; 
McGee, Wyoming; and McCarthy, 
Minnesota, said they planned to 
visit Johnson early in December. 
Hart, for instance, said he had re- 
ceived by telephone an invitation 
to meet with others at Johnson's 
ranch Dec. 6-7. 











Basing his stories on the re- 

search of the Texas industrial 
and occupational safety study 
commission, Felton West writes in 
the Houston Post that “industries 
in Texas are unnecessarily killing 
or maiming many workers each 


year (in) considerable num- 
bers. The commission esti- 
mated 997 workers are killed in 
industrial accidents annually in 


Texas, and 402,000 are injured or 
sickened because of their work. 


/ Hank Brown, Texas AFL-CIO 
educational director, noted in 
a release that four million voted 
no, 2,500,000 yes, in the six-state 
right-to-work elections Nov. 4 
Evidence in Austin is that the 
AFL-CIO will seek to negate the 
state right-to-work laws re- 
peal of the federal sanction of 
them in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Political Intelligence 





/ Reports reaching the Observer 


/ 


. from conservative sources in- 
dicate the forces for a general 
Sales tax in the next legislature 
will seek to hook it up to spending 
for education. Danicl is reported 
adamant against a sales. tax, 
though he may go along with 
more selective sales taxes 

/ San Antonio Light reflects 
. that businessmen, “who hold 
all the seats on all the state's 
140 governing boards for state 
agencies,’’ are bringing in their 


biggest spending requests in his- 
tory, hardly confirmation of the 
theory that businessmen in gov- 
ernment cut down state spending. 


Elton Miller, in the White 
Rocker (Dallas), writes that 
because of the Citizens’ Charter 
Assn., “the Penthouse Gang,” “we 
have in Dallas a city government 
that is run without the consent of 
the governed. No good and honest 
man who has reasonable responsi- 
bilities to the down town banks 
would dare oppose them. . Was 
there much difference in the Pen- 
dergas rule of Kansas City?” 


V 


An anonymous ad in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram advo- 
cates approval Nov. 18 of the 
proposed bond issue, and rejec- 
tion of the city income tax, to 
finance various city improve- 
ments 


V 








POLICE CAMERA 
MAY EYE DWI’S 


AMARILLO 

The Amarillo City Police 
Department is attempting to 
install a movie camera to pho- 
tograph persons arrested for 
drunken driving as they are 
led through the police station 
entrance. This procedure was 
devised after the National 
Safety Council recommended 
that Amarillo police increase 
convictions of drunk drivers. 

The movies would first serve 
as a prod to get persons to 
plead guilty to drunken dri- 
ving charges rather than force 
their cases into court. Persons 
who would not submit the 
guilty »lea would find the 
movies ured as evidence against 
them in court. 

It has been proposed that the 
movie camera be mounted and 
focused on the prisoner en- 
trance door, to be used only 
for persons arrested for DWI. 











Sales Tax Forces 
| Eye Education Link 


/ San Antonio Express and 
v Houston Post advocate Texas 
get out of the ad valorem tax 
field, which would deprive the 
state of $34 million, part of which 
is allocated for textbooks. Texas 
Research League's sixth report 
presents evidence in support of 
the same idea. Dallas News says 
it might be all right except that 
the state needs money from 
“every available source.” The 
News advocates “simply cutting 
down on future increases in 
spending.” The Express advocates 
the legislative budget board plan 
to pool the paper work connected 
with issuing licenses to 19 pro- 
fessional groups in Texas, saving 
$1 million a year. 


/ The widow of Jesse Jones 

presented Gov. Price Daniel 
a portrait of President Eisen- 
hower. It will hang in the new 
state library and archives build- 
ing. 

In a story on aviation Nov. 10, 

Time Magazine noted, “Braniff 
International Airways is already 
on a subsidy of $700,000 a year.” 
Aficionados will recall the allega- 
tions and denials on this point 
during the recent Yarborough- 
Blakley campaign. 





Texan’s Action 
Said Progressing 


NEW YORK 

A Texan in New York, John 
Henry Faulk, the €BS performer 
who has spun many a Texas- 
accented story for national audi- 
ences, is making headway in his 
lawsuit against “Aware, Inc.,” the 
self-designated monitor of loyalty 
among radio and TV entertainers. 

Faulk led efforts in the New 
York local of the American Fed- 
eration of Television and Radio 
Artists to condemn “Aware, Inc.,” 
for what he has alleged in court 
was “racketeering” and “terror” 
and “the extortion of moneys in 
consideration for the ‘clearance’” 
on loyalty. 

After the appearance of an 
“Aware” Bulletin attacking Faulk, 
he began to lose sponsors, and 
CBS told him, he maintains, that 
the attack was the reason. He 
sued, alleging Aware had libeled 
him by accusing him of being a 
Communist or a pro-communist 
and a fellow traveler. 

The courts held the first answer 
from “Aware” was_ insufficient 
and forced the filing of a second 
answer. Now the New York Su- 
preme Court has ruled that 
“Aware” must produce all ger- 
mane correspondence, files, evi- 
dence of any kind, and its total 
membership list, which the or- 
ganization has resisted doing. 

The decision, Faulk wrote the 
Observer, “cuts the ground out 
rom under those who indulge in 
smearing by innuendo and sly 
hint and then attempt to wrap 
themselves in Flag and Mother- 
hood.” 

The case likely will not be tried 
for a year. 





Mrs. White Challenged; 
Urges Calm Approach 


HOU writer, lost by about 2,300 votes, 
A cross was burned in her yard/running second in the six-man 
this week, and a small group of|tace won by Mrs. Cullen. Kem- 
voters have challenged her merer beat Calvin by 8,000 votes. 
tion on grounds that the voting| When the returns came in from 
machines might have beer first boxes, Mrs. White ran 
incorrectly, but Mrs. Charles| behind About 11 p.m. the victory 
White, a Negro housewife, does/trend set in and continued there- 
not expect a serious drive t0/ after to the final count, There was 
develop against her takir heering at the office of the Har- 
Seat on the Houston sch 


, ris County Democrats, where Mrs. 
Mrs. White’s name wz White 


diately under the Democi She then returned to her head- 
umn on the voting mact 


E iarters to receive a roaring ova- 
arated by white space. The ho tion 
board race was not a part 


stopped for a brief visit. 


White said on her election: 


wirs 


test : 
In addition to Mrs. Wt I feel this is not a personal vic- 
Peni wi “a . ; but a victory for good will. 


s; is a real victory for toler- 

and good will. I pray that all 

us will be drawn closer toge- 

tl in a concern and love for all 
of the children of Houston .... 


I did not run for this position 


votes, voters re-elected I 
Kemmerer, a liberal mer 
Mrs. H. W. Cullen, a mer f 
the Minute Women and a: 
cate of segregation 

Mrs. White, the wife of 


tometrist and mother of f , order to represent only the Ne- 
dren, drew the bulk of } children of Houston ... Gov. 
Faubus and Little Rock have 


from the precincts in 
gro voters 
plurality over Dr. Johr 
ultra-conservative, wa 


n the people of Houston that 
nee and strife are not the 
; of working out this prob- 

feel the integration prob- 


predomir 


6,000. 

But her victory we being solved in our courts 
been possible on th: 10pe we in Houston can fol- 
these votes alone. Sf he fine examples of such cit- 
additional support fror 2s El Paso, San Antonio, and 
precincts in which rpus Christi—without evidence 
members are numero hard feeling.” 
votes from some preci! t The Dallas News editorialized: 
often are middle-of-the- (rs. White will give no more 
even conservative I I an proportionate representation 
Oaks and other “sil Houston Negroes on the board. 
areas went solidly for t § she carries out her campaign 


-iges, her service may allay the 
s of some whites on the out- 
take 

A. H. 


gationist slate of Glen 

Aubrey Calvin, who f 

to Kemmerer. ( e of having Negroes 
Hart Stilwell, libera re part in public life.” 


DALLAS CASE REJECTED 


ws calling for loss of accredita- 

1 and state school funds and 
ssible fines for school officials 
f any district integrating without 
ter approval 








The Dallas integrat 
moving desultorily 
courts amid remarks 
spinning our wheels,” 
far from decision as ever ! In giving notice of appeal from 
ing the latest *- | Thornton's ruling, school attorney 
State court Judge W. L. 1 ‘On| Andrew Thuss said “the legisla- 
dismissed a suit by . ; re does not have the right to in- 
school board seeking cla terfere with the declaration of a 


V 


rouna 


of conflicting state and federal) sara) court. Whether we like it 
laws. r not, the federal courts have 
Thornton, agreeing ruled on schemes and devices to 


avoid integration and the court 
s the law must be obeyed.” 


Gen, Will Wilson's argun 
the state cannot be 
consent of the legislat 
“IT see no escape fron 
this court is without juri 
School Board President E 
Rippy, who had previo 
directed by a federal cour 
the case in a co 
Thornton's decision “put 
back where we started 
The Dallas schooi distr 
a federal court order to gre-| — 
gate, is seeking relief f ‘ VUVAAAAA 


Judge Thornton said the legis- 
lature is “apparently the only tri- 
inal that can undo what's been 
done. To use some slang, if they 
essed things up they can unmess 


state 
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INSURANCE 


| 
The plan was recommended 2 f : 
to the city commission by the P. 0. Box 8098 Houston, Texas ae ae 
Amarillo traffic safety com- |] ; ding 
mission. 1 Alice MO 4-5446 





Over $110 Million 
Od Indushties S$: of e 


BOW WILLIAMS ||j YOUR SAVINGS 
Automebile ané EARN MORE 
General Insurance 
Budget Payment Accounts 
Plan Insured 
Strong Stock To Current 
Companies § $10,000 Rate 
GEeenwood 2-0545 
624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let's Abolish the Poll Tax! O 
acters 
Per Annum 
Insurance 
In Force 


ALICE 
SAVINGS 


& Loan Association 
1 BOB MULLEN 





COMPANY 

















Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]JEFFERSON 





‘Would He Vhot?’ 


In 1902 the warden of the Cook 
County jail invited Clarence Dar- 
row to address the inmates. Darrow 
accepted and, in his speech, took the 


side of the prisoners against the 





more sophisticated and — skillful 
‘ 1 ° P 
( linals utside He said 
See what the law is: when these 
; , 
mie get control of things. they 
’ 1 , } - . 
make the laws When your case 
* - ‘ } 1 
vets into court it Will make Iittie 
fference whether you are guilty or 
inocent, but it’s better if you have 
a smart lawver And vou cannot 
. : 
have a smart lawyer unless you 
have First and last it’s a 
7? ] " . 
es € ihe iaws are 
é \ rva ¢ tor the protect 
ft vho rule the w 1 
t e illustrate he said to the 
prisoners. “Take the poorest person 
this room. If the community had 
vided a system of doing justice, 
the 7 rest person this room 
I 
Ve s ¢ 1 iawver as tne 
. é 
4 Vi 1 ne t Yu ur 
St ld tt be tried in 15 or 20 
, 
tes reas if W | take lo 
; shin ' 1, 
ivs to get ug ‘ 1 
ins ase 
T he \ ere rich 
te \ s¢ ld e take t 
> > 4 a 
¢ i { 4 4 \ , MIT ‘biedal 
. + +t "\¢ ] + 
i = 4 . C i} MWLLALC 
ica e ‘ e price If 
. ¢ rga ed t pro 
| > 
stice t people ld elect 
me ‘ y ft deten these crim- 
: 
S S é \ $s ¢ he 
; : 
rosec ir t vive | V 
ete s las! V to 
eit a | iy as Nn } ney to 
letend Ss to prosecute vou 
Jarrow s indictment against the 
: , 
system of aw stands oO years tater 
igainst the Texas < ts and law 
vers 
Vit ¢ mot ar vas re 
assed fr ais ter serving 
three years I ger ter lor a 
EE ey ¢ bff ¢ } 
irgiary ¢ \ 1K ¢ ¢ 
ee ff | | ' 
i i 4 i€sse i ne i I AC 
} , 
he | Ked ike K \ 
f gh crook, s t : i 
tal case the court did t appoint 
, » 5 
attorney e pleaded N 
I af vf 
\ ri ¢ Vi€TCY Vié 
® - Z 7 
é ga seve é s. A Ss 
nocent 
Beyond that. how many men have 
From the discussion of how “right 


to work’ actually operates in Texas 

. ~ 1, +1 " -lear 
[ seven this issue it 1s i@a 
that the 


right to break the union. TMA lob- 


right to work’’ means the 


yyvist Ed Burris himself says it 
makes it harder to organize a uni 





. 
gain ® 
College students were 


W277 1 1 


the oil-dominated 1957 legislature 


which doubled college n 
rather than enact a natural gas tax 
Now the Texas Commissior n 
Higher Education recommends 
abolishing state support for college 
medical services and intramural pro- 
grams. At the University of Texas 
alone this would reduce the state 
support $300,000 and divide up that 
amount among the students. The 
lobbyists go too far. 





we jailed for years—laid them 
astride a hard iron cot, there to rot 
and ingrow on their rot-—— who 
would not have been jailed had they 
been adequately defended? Who 
can soon forget that the week be- 
fore Bascom Giles was convicted, a 
Negro in East Texas was sentenced 
to 40 years for having stolen $40; 
the same week, a lady in Houston 
was sentenced to seven years for 
stealing two cartons of cigarettes; 
but Giles, for stealing hundreds of 
thousands and agreeing to $74,000 
in bribes and betraying thousands 
of veterans and his public trust, was 
sentenced to six years. He could pay 
the lawyers. Is one to conclude then 
that the smarter way to be a thief 
in Texas is to steal enough to pay 


the lawyers? Yes—that is essen- 
tially true 


The “legal aid clinics” at the law 
schools are well and good but what, 
really?—law students volunteering 

ve advice to charity cases. No 
ne could maintain that’s “equal 
ustice under law.” The court-ap- 
pointed attorneys (when they are 
ippointed) are too often inadequate 
Recall the recent case where a West 
reversed 


r} 
s! 


conviction was 

vhe t was proved the court-ap- 
pointed lawyer had not paid his bar 
association fees, and the case not 
long before in which the compe- 
tence of a court appointed lawyer 

is called into serious question 
Even when the lawyer is competent, 

w much of his monied time is he 
going to give to a charity case? 
How much of his tmagination, re- 
search, passi There are not many 


Clarence Darrows in a generation, 
do not look for them in Midland or 


The solution is a system of “*Pub- 
lic Defenders.” For each district at- 
torney you have a public defender, 


t 
tor each prosecuting investigator, a 
lef investigator. Until Texas 
ts such a system we shall stand 
justly indicted: Money Buys Ver- 
( yr, to return 


dicts in Texas Courts t 


to the attorney for the damned, 
T is no very great danger of a 
in going to jail.” “First and 

+ ] - + > 


ist, people are sent to jail Decause 


the re noor 


y are poor 
Weeks 
lement, we pass along the observa- 


r 
tions of Sen. Henry Gonzalez of San 
Antonio during a brief visit in Aus- 


[ n Antonio,” he said, “‘strin- 
gent labor laws, plus a lack of tradi- 
tion, have produced an intolerable 


mn Na 
1 di 


situation where the minimum be- 

es a maximum and _ pretty 
SO the workers are content to 
~ t for 


t that one dollar an hour, 
which then tends to become a ceil- 
ing. You find that in a tremendous 
Antonio factories 
not engaged in interstate commerce, 
the old minimum of 75 


imber of San 


5 cents an 
hour is considered very good. In 
San Antonio the net result of right- 
to-work type labor legislation has 
been that where you had seven un- 
ion shops in one given line of indus- 
try ten years ago, you now have 
nly three, and the other four don’t 
have benefits anymore as 
health clinic facilities, guaranteed 
vacation time, and piece rate mini- 
mums over the federal minimums. 
Oh, the way they cheat those poor 
people—it’s tremendous.” 


such 
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TEXAS AND POLITICS 


(One way to approach a broad sub- 
ject for a provincial journal is to try 
to get everybody on the record about 
it. Another way is to talk to people 
on the record, but not for attribution, 
as we did for the May 23, 1955, edi- 
tion on bribe-passing in the legislature. 
This latter way Larry Goodwyn uses 
now in frank interviews with assorted 
politicians, scholars, civic leaders, op- 
timists, and misanthropes, all of whom 
knew their names would not be used. 
= subject is Texas and Politics. 
—Ed.) 


AUSTIN 

Texas is a struggling giant without a 
comfortable niche in tradition. For 
over two centuries diverse cultures 
have competed for the prairies, and 
the changes, though deep, have not 
been broad; Texas today is neither 
Mexican nor Southern nor Western, 
neither cosmopolitan nor provincial. 
The different intruding cultures have 
succeeded only in fragmenting the 
whole into distinctive parts, each part 
responding in its own way to different 
visitations from the past, each main- 
taining its own customs and values, 
each looking to the future through its 
own very special lenses. 

In East Texas stand the piney 
woods, fertility and shelter within easy 
reach of the plow and the ax, so that 
survival is not a desperate thing. 
There is time for procrastination and 
docility, time to incubate habit into 
custom, time for the sudden flashing 
of unreasoning violence that is a tal- 
ent of some idle Angio-Saxon provin- 
Cals 

In West Texas are the men, and the 
children of the men, who stepped out 
onto the plains, surveyed the miles, 
wrangled over the _ railroad routes, 
erected the court houses, all in the 
last half-century. There has been the 
struggle to avoid intimidation before 
the treeless land. In those who have 
continued to plot against the dry 
clouds, the sand, and the omnipresent 
wind, there is a heartiness and a thin 
braggadocio that has found a place in 
the legends and myths of the nation. 

In South Texas, a hinterland of 
orush, a semi-tropical feudalism sup- 
ported by Mexican labor where “va- 
queru’ means a small measure of dig- 
nity and “migrant’”’ means none 

On the upper Gulf Coast, a bristling 
industrial complex conceived in the oil 


of Spindletop, nurtured by the new 
bonanzas of sulphur, natural gas, and 
water. Here the Texas Manufacturers 
Assn. and the CIO match angry 
glares and the word both understand 
is “organization.” 

Today, there are nine million Tex- 
ans—black and white, Anglo and 
Latin, rural and urban; their habits 
and thoughts sharing in the folkways 
of Atlanta, of Detroit, of Mexico City, 
of the weary blacklands of the Missis- 
sippi Delta. Some, with names like 
Sepulveda, Garcia, and Ruiz, spend 
half their lives in the stooped posture 
of the farm laborer and want to learn 
the language. Some, with names like 
Washington Carver Brown, Jefferson 
Jones, and John Smith know the silent 
humiliations of the unadmitted; they 
want status. Some, with names like 
Anderson, Clayton, Florence, Murchi- 
son, Richardson, Hunt, and Brown 
see a pattern of life honored and tra- 
ditional, passing from the contempor- 
ary scene; they want to hold what 
they have and regain what has been 
lost. 

Yet the Garcias, the Browns, the 
Richardsons are not the people; rather 
they are symbols of what divides the 
people. The people are the surging, 
sometimes inarticulate four million 
who live in Texas’ major cities, and a 
like number, less organized, flung out 
in the towns and hamlets and cross- 
roads. They are southern people and 
western people and, in many cases, 
people with no sense of the past at 
all. 


I] 


All this diversity puts cruel strains 
on the state’s politicians. 

In the sapping 100 degree heat of 
last summer’s election campaign, a 
frazzled reporter breathed out the 
fact, “The state is too damn big for 
one man to cover in a campaign, and 
the people are too different. You have 
to keep running, running and shifting 
gears, shifting gears. And last year’s 
gear shift doesn’t fit this year’s elec- 
tion.” 

And the conservative politician: “If 
he just keeps talking about Reuther 
and the niggers, he'll win.” Then, af- 
ter a pause, he adds, “I think.” 

And the liberal politician: “Of 
course you can’t use the word ‘liberal.’ 
The newspapers have ruined it. I can 
remember back in the thirties, a man 

(Continued Next Page) 





‘Now What, Friend?’ 
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(Continued from Facing Page) 
had to be a liberal to run for office. 
Even old Alf Landon didn’t criticize 
Roosevelt for being a liberal. He just 
said he thought a man could be a lib- 
eral without being a spend-thrift. In 
those days, ‘conservative’ meant Hoo- 
ver, Wall Street manipulators and de- 
pression and liberal meant the people, 
the CCC and hope.” 

And the lobbyist: “The liberals got 
to elect themselves a governor and 
then re-elect him. Towards the end of 
his second term, they might get 
enough appointees spread around to 
put a liberal stamp on things, on the 
employment commission, the univer- 
sity regents, that sort of thing. But 
you still won’t have the Senate, boy. 
The Senate, now, that belongs to 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Sixteen little old votes and 
they can stop anything.” 

And the labor leader: “The most 
unorganized thing I know in Texas is 
organized labor. But we're coming. 
It’s slow, but we’re coming.” 





Larry Goodwyn 





And the businessman: “People do 
the things they do because they don’t 
know any better. Remember that, it’ll 
help you understand Texas politics.” 


And the college professor: “The 
young people are thinking more, and 
that’s good, but I’m not so sure they’re 
thinking about things that are really 
important to them.” 


And the public relations man: “It 
isn't a question of the hard sell or the 
soft sell. Its gotta all be hard sell. But 
you got to sell different things. On 
the Gulf Coast, you call your man a 
Democrat. In Dallas, you call him a 
conservative. In the German counties, 
you whisper that your opponent is a 
dry and is gonna take the beer away 
from ’em. In East Texas, you gotta 
talk about states rights, I mean you 
gotta talk about it all the time, except 
maybe for a few minutes when you 
talk about farm prices. In West Texas 
you talk about water. In San Antonio, 
that’s a real jungle and I’m not sure 
what’s the best approach. Talkin’ 
about ‘Good Government’ is best, but 
mainly, you gotta make deals in San 
Antonio. From San Antonio south to 
the border you gotta make deals. 
Money, not theory, that’s what those 
people understand.” 


And the oilman: “People around 
here are self-reliant. They want to 
run their own things. They don’t want 
somebody up in Washington telling 
them what to do. Just between you 
and me, they don’t want anybody 
down in Austin telling them what to 
do either. They just want to be left 
alone.” 


A land suffused with contradictions 
and changing political concepts that 
challenge analysis. 


Il 


In the maze, are there any discern- 
ible long range trends? “There are 
some changes taking place,” says one 
high-up Texas officeholder. ‘‘but 
there are also some facts of life that 
aren't changing. I don’t see any pro- 
nounced trend toward liberalism. That 
is, Short of a depression. Now a de- 
pression would bring a shift in a hur- 
ry, but in the present climate, domin- 
ated as it is by suburban conformity, 
economic liberalism does not stir the 
imagination as it once did. 
The point is that conformity, not lib- 
eralism, is the dominant social and eco- 
nomic pattern in Texas, and America, 
too, for that matter. The biggest sin- 
gle change of political significance in 
Texas has been the move to suburbia. 
And suburbia is conformist.” 


Does the impulse toward conform- 
ity always work to the political bene- 
fit of the conservatives? “No,” comes 
the reply, “it works to the political 
benefit of the incumbent, and almost 
all the incumbents in Texas are con- 
servatives. But it can work both ways. 





It worked for Yarborough when he 
ran against Blakley. He ran better in 
suburbia than he ever had. But re- 
member, he was the incumbent, not 
the image he once was, that of the fel- 
low always running for office but 
never winning.” 


There is by no means general 
agreement on the significance of such 
abstractions as suburbia and conform- 
ity. One conservative businessman in 
Dallas told the Observer gloomily that 
it was not suburban conformity he 
was worrying about, but rather the 
aggressive liberalism emanating from 
Houston. “Boy, they’ve turned that 
town around in five years. It’s gone 
now, you might as well forget about 
it. And what worries me is the bigger 
Houston gets, the bigger the liberal 
majorities are going to be. The whole 
political history of America proves 
that. For years the Democratic Party 
existed as a coalition of the solid 
South and the northern big-city Dem- 
ocratic machines. Well, Houston is 
getting to be a big city. And it’s Dem- 
ocratic as hell. Five years ago, Shivers 
stomped Yarborough in Houston. 
Couple of years later, Yarborough 
nosed out Price Daniel in Houston by 
2,000 votes. Now look what happened 
this time. Yarborough came out of 
Houston with a 20,000 vote lead over 
Blakley. Now think what it'll be in 
10 or 15 years when Houston has two 
million people—why they'll be piling 
up liberal majorities of 300,000.” The 
businessman shook his head sadly. 
“This state’s going down the same 
trail that Michigan took. I can see it 
coming. Dallas is the only town I feel 
comfortable in any more.” 


IV 


To others Texas is still too complex 
to admit of this simplification. One 
gray-haired politician stared out of 
his window and mused, “The first 
thing you have to understand about 
Texas is that it has three distinct cul- 
tures, East Texas which is southern, 
South Texas which is Mexican, and 
West Texas which is western. And 
one of these—East Texas—can be 
further subdivided into the pro-labor 
farmers and the anti-labor farmers. 





“In southeast Texas, the traditional 
farmer antipathy for labor has been 
watered down a lot in recent years. 
With all those new factories going up 
along the coast, a lot of farm boys are 
going to the big city. They write home 
about their work, about the union, in- 
vite the folks into town to see the new 
home, the car, the deep freeze. When 
poppa goes back to the farm, he’s not 
so worried about Walter Reuther. 
Now further north, upin the Tyler, 
Longview, Kilgore area, it’s a differ- 
ent story. All that oil money is 
staunchly conservative, and so are the 
papers and your country folks up 
there don’t like the idea of ‘these here 
labor bosses.’ Of course, you got to 
realize about East Texas, north or 
south, that the dominant issue is inte- 
gration.” The man spoke slowly, em- 
phasizing his words. “Remember, they 
look around and see all those colored 
people on the streets, the blacks out- 
number the whites in some of the 
counties near the Louisiana border, 
and the whites just can’t see integra- 
tion in the public schools. No matter 
how much explaining is done to them, 
they can’t understand Johnson’s and 
Yarborough’s vote on the civil rights 
(voting) bill. It really shocked them.” 


A young liberal politician was asked 
the difference between the Blackland 
farmers around Waco, who vote lib- 
eral two to one, and the farmers of 
East Texas, who incline toward con- 
servative candidates. “No difference 
on the race issue, it’s the same in both 
places,” he replied. “The difference is 
in the oil, gas and timber interests in 
East Texas which have become the 
controlling economic forces and are, 
of course, rabidly Republican. Arch- 
conservative. They have changed the 
entire political climate of East 
Texas.” 


What about South Texas and the 
Rio Grande Valley? One and all, of 


_... THE OLD AND THE CHANGING WAYS 


every political hue, agree, “That is a 
world all its own.” Alleges one politi- 
cian, “Money is the biggest political 
factor in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Money talks down there. For years 
the going rate for delivering a vote 
has been $2.50. During that wild slug- 
ging match this summer, I heard the 
managers of one candidate were com- 
plaining the other side had raised the 
price to $4 late in the afternoon of 
election day, and then up to $7 before 
the polls closed. The protesters 
thought it was very unfair. Not in 
buying votes, you understand, that is 
sort of a built-in feature of the mores 
down there, but because they were 
over-paying them.” 


A Valleyite agrees that “any intel 
lectual concepts of government have a 
hard time existing in such an environ- 
ment. But,” he says, “it’s easy to over 
simplify. For instance, in the more 
sparsely settled counties, where money 
doesn’t talk in such stentorian tones, 
it can be a matter of personal friend- 
ship with the local leadership.” 


The importance of “local leader 
ship” was stressed by several political 
students. Said one: “Do you know 
you can take two counties, side by 
side, with the same background, mores 
and beliefs, and have one county wit! 
a big civic leader taking an active 
part for the liberals and the other 
county with the local leadership for 
the conservatives, and the liberals will 
carry one county and the conserva 
tives the other? Local leadership is 
that important. Counties, quite simi- 
lar, will take diametrically opposed 
voting positions, solely because of the 
local leadership.” 


Politics on the plains, how differ 
ent is West Texas? “Out there,” says 
one drawling west Texan, a lawyer 
who dabbles in politics, “the people 
aren’t afraid of the Negra question 
I’m not so sure they care particularly 
one way or another. I’ve got a buddy 
in a little town out there where they 
integrated the schools. I asked him 
about it. He said there were only ten 
Negras of school age in town and one 
of them was a six-foot two-inch lad 
who could run the hundred in 9.9 
Coach said he’d make a fine halfback 
So we integrated. Frankly,” hs 
laughed, “I think football has got 
more of a hold on the people out her¢ 
than the Supreme Court. Integration 
is sure not an issue held in terror as 
it is over in the piney woods. But I'll 
tell you, a man can make a little hay 
fighting labor. Ever since that Port 
Arthur story. Boy, that one hit home 
But all in all, I think West Texas is 
leaning to the liberals.” 


He continued, “I think there 
more personal independence out here 
I think the women are frank and 
bolder politically. They sure pitched 
in behind Yarborough in those dark 
days after the Shivers ’54 campaign 
They sat on the_platforms with him 
and introduced him around. 


“And say,” he said, warming to the 
subject, “while we’re talking politic 
I think you can’t overlook the question 
of energy, getting out and meeting the 
people. That’s why Yarborough is a 
senator today. Why he came out here 
in 55, an off-year, and he talked 
wherever he could, on courthouse 
lawns, in cafes, filling stations. Some 
times five people. Sometimes no peo 
ple. Sometimes he’d get in a car with 
some rancher friend and drive from 
county to county. And, fella, it paid 
off. In the Blakley race, why the 
South Plains and Panhandle belonged 
to Ralph.” 


For each section, a different slant 
or a dozen different slants. And there 
are cross-currents too. Deep East 
Texas, slowly but steadily getting 
more conservative as it is pressed on 
the race issue. The REA, once 
strongly (and strangely) conservative 
in its leadership, now getting more 
liberal. And Latin-American voting 
stability crumbling the moment Henry 
Gonzalez ann »unced for Governor in 
1956. 

One Valley politician confided he 
had never seen anything like it. “The 


jefes couldn't hold their people in line 
in the Governor’s race. They were 
pledged to Daniel but the rank and file 
were determined to vote for Henry 
come what may. And once the ranks 
in one race, it’s sort of a cumu- 
lative thing, it tends to break in all 
races. Yarborough picked up a lot of 
votes from people who went to the 
for Gonzalez. That’s the 


‘ ” 
ror you. 


ind finally—after the piney woods, 
plains, the brush-country, after 
even the cross currents and the race 
there is the enigma, the cities. 


broke 


r | ¢ te 
polis t vote 


¥ al lCy 


in the consensus, is the most 
conservative city in the 
Its ultra-nght wing congress- 


Republican Bruce Alger, has 
ively defeated an_ ultra con- 

a moderate conservative, 
oderate. Says one Dallas 


aperman, “The only thing they 
thrown at Bruce is a simon- 

eral of the Hubert Humphrey 
1 I don’t think there’s one 

th guts enough to run in 


wir 
rity 


Dallas? Some answers: “A 
hout feeling”; “A real Amer- 
“A dung-heap”’; “A very 
tive community”; “The most 
city this side of Madrid.” 


atever it is, why is it that way? 
e the bankers run this town” ; 
conservative because it is 

Texas city”; “The town has 

ainwashed by the Dallas 

Because the people here can 

| they’re real Americans” ; 

the liberals haven’t organ- 
own precincts”; ‘Because 

rvative machine is the best 
country.” 

e though it may be, the arch- 
stamp of Dallas is not 
political image in 1958 

The forthcoming legislature, 

st liberal in years, is a more ac- 

of the state’s changing 

tance. A general sales tax, 

the one O’Daniel tried to 

ugh the legislature a gen- 

would,’ it is generally 

have no chance in 1959, would 

require the last-stand pos- 

“immortal 56” to block it. 

ervative legislative programs, to 
ive today, must be subtler. 


fact points up the growing 
| awareness of a people whose 
ties have been dulled by years 
i Democratic ticket voting. 
ional hostilities are still present, 
en played upon by the metro- 
for example, can result 
such measures as 
has a 


A & picss, 


defeat of 


ment One. Texas still 

population that balks at paying 
ung feller from the next 

$7500 for a 12-month stint in 
tres 


» same rural population can 
th the urban liberal movement 
Ralph Yarborough in the Sen- 

reate an overall political cli- 
compels conservatives in 
-fense to strike a more moderate 
pose. Thus 1958 sees Price 
| in the statehouse and Will Wil- 
inding impatiently in the wings. 
ver unpalatable to liberals, each 
ng call from Allan Shivers. 


* 


beral strength, reflected in grow- 
ng grass-roots representation in 
Democratic Party conventions, has 
lected a liberal national committee- 
voman from Texas and forced con- 
servative leadership, however reluc- 
tantly, to accept the principle of free 
senatorial district caucuses, to be vio- 
lated at the risk of widespread disfa- 
vor 
The somnolent Texas liberalism of 
the forties and early fifties, which 
could not stir itself before such as the 
Texas Regulars,” the “Dixiecrats,” 
Democrats for Eisenhower,” and 
“Shivercrats,” has emerged from the 
long sleep of Southern tradition. 
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I'LL TAKE TEXAS, Mary Lass-, deaths among the Mexicans living 
well, Houghton Mifflin Co. Bos-jin the “less sanitary, more in- 
ton, 1958, 376 pp. $5 |} teresting” parts of Texas, this is 
not to say Mrs. Lasswell is with- 


; AUSTIN out charity. There are, for in- 
_ Mary nasowell, born in the Rio| sance, the Mexicans “swallowed 
Grande Valley and educated at up by the Falcon Dam... who with 


the University of Texas, lived no choice but Hobson's had to pull 


in Newport, Rhode Island, most} 4). .celves up by their two-cen- 
of her adult life before returning | pny; ld roots. watch the bull- 
to rediscover her state and write | Gozers move in, and the Rio 
a book explaining it Grande roar down or them, 


e j fficult to be gent! th 
It is difficult to be gentle with irowning memories and hopes, all 


; QI 














the result. Mrs. Laswell’s effort lthey held dear. in the name of 
s a curious blend of surface | pr gress The dam. a master- 
observat iches, emotional piec f construction, looked like 
romanticism, & unrefined prejU-|. menacing monster to me...the 
dices. The book would have been | pipero with his little barrel of 
more accurately entitled Pll Take | oo mounted on wheels is cut 
Brownsville and the Big Thicket, | . rape 
to which she devotes 150 pages . 
Mrs. Lasswell, who calls herself | M*. LASSWELL emphatically 
a reactionary,” also does her states and restates her case— 
k with such as g talgia|old things, even if problems such 
for the f that it mig alterna-|as wetbacks and _ political 
tively be ’ d, I'll] Take Texas | machines, are not too bad; new 
As It Used To Be. | things ( as the Falcon Dam 
I B \ ] says Mr Lass- | “drow pes of the people 
ell, “S yed n I Wh e deals w family” and 
liy kn ( 1 Hun looc h veneratic of the 
Me 3] t a a S kes on the start g quali- 
f i S m that 
re Hami 1 Ba i n The 
H diff View From Pompey's’ Head. 
the joy ek of aspa man | Clearing se ends about 
he Ori a 7 S Tex ans 
i sting | Texian e says that the 
It , b < vi g ig 
auth aved | or ilfilling h stereotyped 
( streaked glasses” per- | lestinies.” Opposed to the “types” 
hay , ider Or 
f r wl S ms j 
We c KS h il 
are always vith T s Tt \ 
thing ew in that situation 1836 e privi- 
(Except that there is: they are/|leged to call themselves Texicans. 
called braceros.) Those men and omen were 
After a brief reference to valley | Origina f é distillatior 
litical machines and the t g|Al x their 
of vot tk writer says, “Many | de lar a rr 
f the ols, co es, and high- | Th ‘ f i vere 
ways were the work of tt t time Civil W 
Hidalgo ( nty ( al) Ring € illed Texia and they too 
Tr gh, the con S a very high pe ntage 
more than t! h I f Origina Th in Texan 
t S nN A pie came i g after 
a g taxes he C Wer, is likely to ow 
t Bolies Good G r sive num ber of riginals 
Leag got g his s No matter when 
On stat igh Wh Pr I their forebears got here 
dent Eisenhowe a S Sale say that at least 75 
Natural Gas Bill after signing the| per cent of the genu-wine Texans 
Tideland Bill ! cr as |}are Originals.’ 
quickly tak t I didn't d The book includes a whirlwind 
right by Texas.’” And again, “the |aerial tour of west Texas sum- 
cool heads, those true conser-|marized in Gunther-like obser- 
vatives who want to preserve all/vations. In her haste Mrs. Lass- 
that is good of the past while|well often misses the point, as 
adopting the best that future | wi he says the Spanish “under- 
promises, see to it at the polls|stood the value of the land for 
that the fire-eating doesn't get|range and grazing and encouraged 
much beyond the speechifying|the early colonists by granting 
stage.” them large parcels fo land.” This 
Though she does not pause to in spite of prevailing historical 
quote statistics or opi that the Spanish never 





The Bion and the Oxen 


In union, there is strength 

The fable of the Lion and the 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 

Lion dared not attack. But 

‘the king of beasts’ sowed 
dissension and jealousy amongst 
his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them une by one. 


















In Sun Life, also, there is strength. AWWW 
When you become a policyholder of this 


great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Houston, Texas 
CA 4-0686 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
































Another Book About Texas 


understood the plains and their 
colonial efforts on the range were 
dismal failures leaving a vacuum 
unfilled until the Americans came 
with their windmills, barbed wire, 
and cattle drives. 

Her tour through North Texas 
leaves us with the conclusion 
that “from Wichita Falls to Texar- 
kana, I was impressed by the 
feeling of prosperity and thrift 
all around me ... the farms, clean, 
modern, and _ well-tilled... tight, 
snug barns, fruit trees with white 
painted trunks.” 

Something perhaps should be 
said for a writer with the good 
sense to include a chapter on 
J. Frank Dobie, Walter Webb, 
and Roy Bedicheck, but even here 
Mrs. Lasswell does not penetrate 
surface impressions. She tells us 
of the books they wrote and 
their physical appearance, but 
almost nothing of what they think, 
what they are, why they are im- 


portant in a land experiencing 






stead, we are offered emotion- 
alism served up as cliches: “Texas 





is all things to all men.” “The 
state of Texas certainly sold the 
Panhandle short.” “The weeds in 
Texas are artistic,” and in the 
next paragraph, “There is an old 
ying in Texas, everything sticks, 
or stings (but) I do not 

true.” We pick up a few 
colloquialisms: “financial string- 


ency is known as being on ‘short 
There is even the old 
about “one riot, one 
he end of her book, Mrs. 
Lasswell says “Texas is literally 
of caviar and clabber. With 
the prevalence of pasteurization 
and the advent of the cream 
separator, caviar is easier to find 
than clabber. Most chain stores 
in Texas carry caviar. In the 
next bin, there will very likely be 
bundles of roots for 
sale. ..The sophisticated and prim- 
That’s Texas.” 


a land 


sassafrass 


itive side by side 


RS. LASSWELL has a sort of 
exuberant sensitivity, but it 
is a prejudiced thing responding 


erratically. She stands thought- 
deep in tradition and her un- 
restrained emotions keep. her 


there, rooted in contradictions she 
not fathom about the land 
she loves. The Texicans and the 
Texians, if they ever existed out- 
side the persistent imagination of 
the professional provincial, are 
certainly no dominant factor in 
Texas. Mrs. Lasswell dimly per- 
ceives there is change here, but 
she is uncertain of the direction 
of the change and, in any event, 
is prone to dismiss any change 
as unfortunate. The Negroes she 
lovingly describes are all Uncle 
Toms. Requirements for teacher's 
certificates she denounces as an 
injustice to the old-line Latin 
American school marms who got 
along quite well, thank you, with- 
out silly things like degrees and 
credits and certificates. 

Her chapter of the Big Thicket 
is the book's saving virtue. Her 
love of uncorrupted nature is 
sincere, her indignation at the 
systematic destruction of the 
forest by oil and lumber interests 
is genuine. Her conversations with 
naturalist Lance Rosier and hun- 
ter John Knight in the Thicket 
are the book's high points. 


does 


At the outset, Mrs. Lasswell 
had admitted to a doubt as to how 
Texas forms would impress her 
“after a decade of awareness 
of the architectural purity of 
New England, after long famili- 
arity with the Victorian palaces 
on the Ocean Drive at Newport.” 


In this respect, ll Take Texas 

i a remarkable accomplishment— 
@ singly unique blend of Newport, 
r stalgia, and frontierisms. As 
t. 2 Texan said, “That ain’t hardly 
easy.” It ain't hardly Texas either. 
LARRY GOODWYN 





‘ALL THE ELEMENTS,’ 
AND THAT'S THE RUB 


THE MESKIN HOUND, “A 
Novel of the Texas Hill Country,” 
by John H. Latham, G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1958, 191 pp. $2.95 
AUSTIN 
The Meskin Hound is a com- 


fortable little dialect-filled novel 
with the built-in equilibrium of 
plot-resolutions which prevent 
any painful or tense experience 
from lasting too long or hurting 
too much. The prose is steeped in 
a compound of Fred Gipson 
humility and Hollywood virtu- 
ousness, and the reader knows 
that no one is going to get out 
of line too far, that righteousness 
and floppy-eared-dog virtues will 
prevail. And, gosh, the scenery 
is sure pretty. 


All of which is too bad in a 
way. While Fred Gipson, whose 
bles in a number of aspects of 
resembles in certain aspects of 
style, content, and locale, faced 
the facts of life in his novel, 
Latham has treated them glanc- 
ingly or avoided them. The book 
glows with hokey warmth, which 


is net necessarily to say that 
Latham doesn’t feel genuinely 
about some of the things he 


writes; he just doesn’t sound gen- 
uine. The style gets in the way 
throughout: “She reckoned men 


were all the same—sweet talk a/ Felipe should be 





of the posse at Sugar and Jim's 
shack. 


We recognize a sensitivity of 
Latham’s to the Mason country 
and the country way, but he 
seldom makes us feel this ma- 
terial. His book has little impact, 
partially because it is schematized, 
rather than felt. It has “all the 


elements”: the wild James River 
country around Mason, Texas, 
back in Model-T days; a _ boy 


wh? wants to be a man, on his 
0*..; a sadistic sheriff; a roving 
fisherman-hunter type rake with 
a good heart; a little adultery; a 
mean step-father; a father falsely- 
imprisoned through the step- 
father’s testimony, and rumored 
to have escaped; two pretty girls 


who both like the hero; wild, 
savage hogs with long tushes, 
and a “no-good” but eventually 


helpful dog of the kind apparently 
bred in Hollywood to appear in 
movies and save the script. 


The curious thing about Felipe, 
the half-hound, half-Airedale who 
has the title that he 
hardly emerges beyond a shadow 
who performs an occasional faux 
Pas or semi-rescue. His biggest 
faux pas is to get mixed up with 


role 


the wild hogs, who do in one 
of his legs. This does not add 
moch fillip to the book, but 


a sensation on 


woman to death till they got her.|the screen, hobbling around on 


in her right 
away and go off gallivanting 
about the country, leaving her 
to worry and wait and be scairt 
all night.” 


Then lose interest 


Sugar Barnett, one-armed part- 
ner of the boy hero and owner of 
the Meskin Hound, is a repository 
of cliche response and _ speech, 
with the idiomatic words clang- 
ing: “Dog-taked scogie’s fixing to 
git himself kilt,” Sugar says as 
a buck jumps over the car hood. 
“Git an old dear fear-rattled like 
that and he ain’t got the brains 
of a blind goose in a hail storm.” 


Barnett is a great one for saying 
“idjit,” which rings about as true 
to Texas Hill Country speech, at 
least to this observer, as his 
“scogie,” which is to say not very 
It is rare that he comes up with 
the Texas rancher’s eloquence as 
he does with “bunch-quitter.” It 
is not that he doesn’t use a lot 
of Hill Country language, it’s 
more a case of overdoing it, of 
having heard it with an imperfect 
ear. When understatement might 
have got you verisimilitude, you 
get burlesque when you make a 
character say: “You corner a boo- 
gery old range hog and he can 
dang nigh do anything except 
maybe play a pianner.” 


And Latham’s slick-writer tech- 
nique (which may or may not be 
related to his statement he has 
published 300 stories and articles) 
shines through phonily when he 
is presumably writing from the 


point of view of the rustic at 
hand, and says, in the case of 
Sugar: “He sized up a clump of 


autumn-red oak down the draw 
and moved toward it, slow and 
careful.” The slick inappropriate 
term slips into the following pass- 
age, which pretty well gives you 
the tone of the whole book: Jim 
Tucker, an 18-year-old under- 
privileged ranch youth, “stcod 
thinking about it now. He saw his 
father running through the night, 
wading some _ desperate _ river 
ahead of the trail cries of the 
bloodhoun “s.” 


CG. .Y TIME Latham 

transfi s, it seems to this 
reviewer, ; when he writes fast, 
tight acti 1, such as th rope-tor- 
ture of Jim Tucker by Hershimer, 
the sheriff; the fight between Jim 
and the sheriff, and the arrival 
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driftwood crutch 


that 


|* GENERAL, THE MESKIN 
HOUND would probably profit 
by a transfer to the screen 
Whether this fits in with the 
author’s plans, we can only sur- 
mise 


WINSTON BODE 








Paragraphs 


Sirs: You fellows are doing a 
wonderful job. I wish I could get 
something like it going over here 


Aubrey Williams, Montgomery, 
Ala 
Sirs: I want to congradulate 


you on the Oct. 17 issue. It was 
the best yet. I think your editorial 
on right to work laws and Al 
Hieken’s article on labor smear 
artists were masterpieces. S. W. 
Nichols, Rockdale. 


Sirs: I wish that a copy (of 
the Observer) could be stuffed in 
each of the Dallas daily papers. 
They have rocked the complacent 
people of Texas to sleen....If 
you had not written about the 
state Democratic convention at 
San Antonio, few people over the 
state would have really known 
the Truth. Your paper is cer- 
tainly read from cover to cover. 
Ava I. Humphreys, Box 72, Hitch- 
cock, Tex. 


Sirs: At times you have com- 


mendable logic, and facts to sup- 
port some of your discussions. 
Then again, as in your report on 
the Houston meeting, oilmen, etc., 
(Obs. Oct. 21), some of the rest 
of us who have lived far longer, 
are 
F. G. Swanson, Tyler. 


Sirs: Please accept a long over- 
due compliment upon the excel- 
lence of the Observer. It is an 
invaluable source of information 
as well as a pleasant recess from 
the banality and puppetry of our 
leading daily papers. Charles N. 
Wilson, Lt. (jg), USN. 
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inclined to laugh at you. 
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AUSTIN; HOUSTON 

The defeat of the so-called 
right-to-work law in five of 
the six states in which it was 
an issue Nov. 4 provides a 
backdrop for an inquiry into 
how the law actually operates 
in Texas labor-management 
relationships. 

We addressed the same ques- 
tions about the law to Ed Burris, 
executive vice president of the 
Texas Manufacturers’ Assn., who 
consulted with his staff several 
hours and then answered compar- 
atively briefly, and to Jerry Hol- 
leman, president, Texas AFL-CIO, 
who brought along three asso- 
ciates for an interview over lunch. 

Burris, the chief spokesman for 
Texas industry, says union mem- 
bership in Texas has increased 
from 110,000 in 1939 to 374,000 in 
1953, while national membership 
rose only 192 percent the same 
period, which he takes as confu- 
tation of claims that the right-to- 
work law has reduced Texas un- 
ion membership. He does not have 
figures on union growth since the 
Passage of the first Texas union- 
restricting laws in 1947 to the 
present. (Present Texas union 
membership is estimated by union 
officials at 400,000.) 

Has the right to work law af- 
fected bargaining relationships in 
Texas? Burris says it has not had 
“any material effect upon what 
you might term the legitimate 
union operations.” In evidence he 
Says that ‘12 or 14 years ago we 
were below the national average 
in wages, and today we are above 
the national average.” The Bureau 
of Labor Statistixs, Burris adds, 
says that as of Sept., 1958, manu- 
facturing average wage in Texas 
was $86.74, compared to $85.17 for 
the US. 

Does the law make strikes less 
likely? Not economic strikes, Bur- 
ris says, but organizational strikes 
are definitely more difficult. “The 
organizational strike is designed 
to force an employer to unionize 
his employees. These are less 
likely in right-to-work states. You 
can't force a man to join a union 
in right-to-work states, and there- 
fore they (organizational strikes) 
are illegal.” 

Burris, after consulting with his 
industrial relations consultant, 
said that management tactics and 
the quantities of labor complaints 
submitted to arbitration and the 
NLRB have not increased under 
right to work. 


Sell It If Can 


Generally he addresses himself 
to the subject thusly: 

“The right to work statute in 
Texas does not subject manage- 
ment to forced organizational 
strikes, and the evil effects stem- 
ming therefrom. We feel that it 
enables management to have a 
freer hand in selection in employ- 
ing their workers, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, disposing of the type 
worker who is not qualified to do 
the job. 

“Secondly, we feel that it serves 
to cause union leaders to be more 
alert and more responsive to the 
needs of their members, and con- 
sequently in a better position to 
truly represent their members 
than they are their own views ... 
and as a result management is 
more inclined to listen to them 
than they would be if that union 
leader had a dictatorial hand over 
his workers. 

“We in management feel that a 
person should be free of his own 
volition to join a union or not to 
join and that a union's growth as 
such should be dependent upon 
the services rendered the mem- 
hers, and if they can’t scll a mem- 
ber on that basis then they should 
not expect him to be a member of 
the union. 
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“In other words, they have a 
service to sell If it’s a good ser- 
vice they can sell it; if it isn't, 
they can’t. They should pitch their 
organizing on that basis, 2nd we 
think that right to work laws pro- 
tect the individual workers 
against that compulsion of forc- 
ing them to join a union that he 
does not feel worthy of his sup- 
port.” 


The participants in the lunch 
discussion were Holleman, Hank 
Brown, educational director of 
Texas AFL-CIO; Don _ Ellinger, 
area eight director, labor’s Com- 
mittee on Political Education (for 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska); 
and Marcus Loftis, business man- 
ager, electrical workers union lo- 


cal 520, Austin, and president, 
State Association of Electrical 
Workers 


Excerpts from the interview: 

Holleman: “It’s almost impossi- 
ble to measure the effects of the 
law because it has a negative re- 
sult. You can’t measure how many 
businesses would have been or- 
ganized.” Since the Brown-Olds 
decision (NLRB, 1957) illegalizing 
pre-hiring hall arrangements and 
invalidating dues collected under 
contracts including them, which 
became effective this Nov. 1, 
“Texas unions have had neither 
pre-hiring authority nor any un- 
ion security.” 


Fear Organizing 


Loftis: Since Nov. 1 hiring halls 
are based, not on union member- 
ship, but on experience only. This 
weakens unionism. On a building 
construction job, before the right- 
to-work law, the “building trades 
idea” prevented parts of the job 
from going non-union, “we had 
the threat of pulling the union 
people off. But now the contrac- 
tor says, ‘Hell, we don’t have to 
be union,’ and you can’t do any- 
thing or you'll be sued for picket- 
ing for an illegal purpose, the 
closed shop.” This has had “a 
tremendous effect” on the con- 
tracting business. In Austin from 
25 to 30 percent more construction 
is non-union than right after the 
war, and this holds true roughly 
for the rest of the state except 
for two or three unionized areas. 
“Most of the men going into busi- 
ness, too, say ‘This is a right to 
work state, we don’t have to be 
union’.” 

Brown: “Labor representatives 
themselves are almost discour- 
aged from any efforts at organiz- 
ing because of the anti-trust pro- 
visions of the state laws. There’s 
a $1500 a day penalty.” 

Holleman: “The law has caused 
union representatives to be very 
fearful of doing anything for fear 
of violating it. They could do more 
than they do legally but they 
don't understand it, they’re not 
lawyers, there is so much fear of 
violating it they’re almost inef- 
fective.” Another thing: without 
union security it is necessary for 
unions to take almost every griev- 
ance to arbitration in order to 
keep all the members happy, “to 
hang onto membership.” “This 
causes tremendous cost to the un- 
ion and the company, and a con- 
stant foment among employees,” 
with the direct costs of arbitra- 
tion of each case to a final conclu- 
sion ranging from $1500 a case up- 
ward. 

Brown: “With 17,000 employees 
in Convair at Fort Worth under 
the bargaining unit, there are 
6,000 free riders. When the union 
representatives go to the bargain- 
ing table, they do not get any- 
where near the scttlements they 
get in California because the com- 
pany says, ‘If you strike, we have 
6,000 loyal people’.” 

Holleman: “Fort Worth always 
has to ride the coat-tails of Cali- 
fornia."" (The San Diego. Convair 
plant is a union shop.) 





(There was a prolonged and 





violence-touched wildcat strike at 
Lone Star Steel Co. in Dainger- 
field, Texas.) Holleman: Lone 
Star President E. B. Germany “de- 
cided he was going to take every 
single grievance, there were 300 
or 400 of them, to arbitration, and 
then he refuses to comply with 
every judgment. Each case costs 
$4,000 or $5,000 to the union—the 
members’ money. The union has 
already spent over $100,000 on the 
Lone Star situation and the over- 
all cost of this dispute to the un- 
ion is expected to go to a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. This is a 
result of a union’s insecurity. If 
we have the closed shop the offi- 
cers can say to a member, ‘That's 
tough, but under our contract you 
don’t have a case’.” 

Ellinger: “All it takes is one guy 
to say the union’s crawled into 
bed with the company. It can even 
be a stooge of the company to say 
they turned him down, ‘What did 
he (the union official) get out of 
sl 


o o 

‘Dumping’ Union 

Holleman: Machinists local 776 
in Fort Worth had 23,000 workers 
after the war but has only 9,000 
to 11,000 now, partly because of a 
reduction in force. “A union that 
size ought to have five million 
dollars im the treasury, but they 
don’t because they’ve spent it 
contending cases involving mem- 
bers. It’s a cost to the members, 
and all cost to the company is 
part of the cost of production.” 

How many members has right- 
to-work cost Texas unions? Holle- 
man: “Any guess would be a wild 
guess. But we have not been able 
to do anything in Texas, largely 
because of right-to-work, with re- 
tail trades, office employees, hotel 
and restaurant workers—that cat- 
egory. Potentially in Texas there 
are half a million in this category 
in intrastate trade. If the right to 
work law kept only ten percent 


~ Texans Discuss ‘Right to Work’ Law Results 


from the union, that would be 
50,000. Certainly it has kept out 
some. Take Scarbrough’s Depart- 
ment Store as a case (an example 
only). They are in intrastate com- 
merce, Say you try to get them 
signed up. Most of their workers 
are semi-skilled; almost 
woman in Austin with personality 
can replace them. Say 100 per- 
cent sign up. Say then the com 
pany says no. The workers have 
two choices, forget it or 
They strike. Scarbrough’s can fire 
them and hire others—there is no 
protection of the striking workers 
in intrastate commerce. Suppose 
though, they sign the contract 
Turnover is heavy and you have 
to keep getting new members 
And there’s no certificatior If 
they get tired of the contract 
they dump the people under it and 
hire new people—no more 
tract. They just say to hell 
the union. There is no law that 
they have an obligation to bargain 
with a majority of the workers 
If we had a little NLRB in Texas 
a majority could vote for a 


any 


sirike 


gain in good faith with the 

as the bargaining agent.” 
Ellinger: “In the garment 

try, as an example, there 


You can give a worker in the un 
ion a different color of thread ar 
thus require him to chang 


changing time, a union membet 
can be penalized $2.50 to $3 a d 
this way. “Every union wes g 
we earned—nobody gave it t 

Holleman: “The whole 
whether collective bargaining 
an individual or a majority 1 
The right to work says it 


*) 


Parkhouse’s S. B. 45 said t 

use any of the traditional weapon 
of the employee, the worker 
have a majority — they 

strike or picket without it 








Van Cliburn, in a Dallas press 

conference, criticized the 
State Department for restricting 
the movement of Russian artists 
about the U. S. “It is always bad 
to me when the world places art 
in the same category as politics,” 
he said. “It seems to me that the 
United States and Russia are 
playing cat and mouse. Well, we 
can see why the Russians are do- 
ing it. Their revolution is com- 
paratively new, and they are 
nervous. But it seems to me, since 


years old, that we should be more 
sophisticated about those matters 
than the Russians.” 


gq An honorary degree of doctor 

of humanities was conferred 
on Van Cliburn at Baylor Univer- 
sity (he did not go to college 
but studied at Julliard school of 
music). Returning the compliment, 
Van Cliburn played Tschiakow- 
sky's No. 1; he and his father 
gave Baylor $10,000 for a sym- 
phony fund, and he returned his 
$4,000 musican’s fee in four 
scholarships, one each honoring 
his great-grandfather, who taught 
math at Baylor; his grandfather, a 
Baylor graduate and _ legislator; 
his grandmother, an actress; and 
his mother. 


q Dallas Civic Opera Co., threat- 
ened, then called off a gambit 
into New York for a stand in an 
off-Broadway theater with opera 
star Maria Callas, fired by the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. The 
singer, in the midst of perfor- 
mances in Dallas, said the Met 
director, Rudolph Bing, wanted 
her to sing two performances of 
“La Traviata” between two cf 
“Macbeth.” “I cannot switch voices 
like an elevator,” she said. Dallas 





Van Cliburn on Art 


our own revolution is almost 200} | 


challenge New York 
but not just yet 


q University of Texas put 

air Austin’s third hi- 
station with the first half 
Austin Symphony Orchestra 
cert. 


g Forty Austin people 

the Austin Professional 
group, named seven comn 
and set a discussion ses 
“The Client.” 





The Way of Life 


rrr 








gq Texas Company ann 
that its 175 scholars 
clude one to St. Mary's Ur 
in San Antonio. The $150( 
will be used in St. Mary 
Teachers Program 


gq Mary Matthews, des 


offers, told the H 
“You see, in jazz well 
you sometimes push 

forward and exaggerate 
movements. You might saj 
combination of everythir 
exaggerated...Some pe 

you wiggle too much this 

But then some people opp 

kind of dancing.” 


school 
Post: 


gq Clark Kinnaird, San 
Light book reviewer 
temptuous of Nobel Prize 
Boris Pasternak's Dr 
“more an expression of Vv Pas- | 
ternak wanted to be thar 
was”: “Zhivago is Pasternak ay- | 
ing Walter Mitty”; the book as | 
printed as a result “of an Italian} 
communist’s courage, not Paster- 
nak’s.” 


Zhivago 





opera officials said they might 





individual's right—but to use the 
weapons, it’s a majority right! In- 
dividual rights are fine until it 
comes to enforcing them.” 

Ellinger: Right-to-work “weak- 
ens labor’s ability to defend itself. 
One of the big objectives of the 
proponents of the law is to keep 
us so tied up we can't be effective 
organizing.”’ 

Brown: If, say, carpenters on a 
construction job refuse to work 
with “cheap labor,” they can be 
sued under the Texas breach of 





and then management must bar-/| Ar 


since a worker is not paid for this] 


vidual or collective. But in 1954 


the jazz dancing her dancing | 


|dresses, socks, 


| ¢ The 


contract law for interrupting a 
| work project where their griev- 
| ance is not with the employer, 
| but the employer does not come 
junder the breach of contract. “In 
}1948 or 1949, W. J. Hamilton of 
Hamilton Plumbing Co. in San 
Antonio tore up the union con- 
tract in my presence, and there 
was no. recourse for our union 
against him. The new contract had 
been signed by the association he 
belonged to with plumbers and 
pipefitters’ local 142. I can tell 
ou four or five others like that 
Christie Plumbing Co. in San 
Antonio, in 1948, and Favella 
mbing Co., in 1949. The asso- 
iation they had given their power 

f attorney to negotiate with the 
inion agreed to a 12.5 cent wage 
|inerease, they just went open 
Loftis: “That's the psychological 
ffect of the right to work law. 
These non-union people who are 
rking under right to work law 
enefits, it’s costing them from $4 
$10 a day to work non-union. 
| The benefits of the right-to-work 


Ellinger: “The right to work— 


for less.” 
Brown: “The main things are 
the employers’ resistance to un- 


ns since the law became effec- 
tive; and the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the unions are not 
roceeding to organize with the 
trength they had before.” RD. 





and Politics . 


@ The Corpus Christi “Fish for 
Dollars” program is under 

y! The Texas game and fish 
mmission has tagged 1,087 fish 
vith tags of from $10 to $500— 
$20,000 in all. To win the money 
have to catch the fish in 
rpus Christi Bay — and be 
sgistered in a local hostelry— 
nd not work in Corpus Christi— 
nd not live in Nueces, Kleberg, 
or San Patricio Counties. 





Aransas, 


@ The director of curriculum 
in the Corpus schools, George 
ad, said: “We don’t offer. ‘frill’ 
rses such as fly-casting and 

1-twirling in Corpus Christi 
is. And we don’t consider 

h subjects as homemaking, art, 

isic, industrial arts, or speech 
frill courses. They are an in- 

sgral part of the curriculum and 
a tremendous value to the 
tudents.” In fact, he said, speech 
required of every high school 


tident 
tucent. 


@ Fort Worth Star-Telegram an- 

nounced its annual Christmas 
Goodfellow Fund” for needy 
hildren: “There are many school 
in Tarrent County who 
1ever would have a new pair of 
good winter shoes were it not for 
their (Goodfellows') gifts. Also, 

re are many boys and girls 
dependent upon. the 
for new jeans, 
jackets, sweaters, 
nd other apparel...” 


are 
,00dfellows 


first of four Nike bases 

ringing Fort Worth-Dallas was 
iedicated at Alvarado. The others 
will be Denton, Mineral 


and Terrell. The mayor of 


near 


Alvarado declared “Nike Day” in 


his little town. 











LEGALS 





NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that Irv- 


ing Mayer of San Antonio, Texas, | tion of Forty two (42) days from 


heretofore doing business as Dial-| and after the date of issuance 
A- Pick Co, has incorporated such | hereof, the same being the 22nd 
firm under the same name, effect-|day of December A.D. 1958 
ive October 1, 1958 | (which is the return day of such 
Irving Maver | citation), before the Honcrable 

p | District Court, 53rd Judicial Dis- 

itrict of Travis County, Texas, to 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


In the name and by the authority 


of the State of Texas 

















/ 
oZa4s: 
e 





¢nereon,’ ma’ 
for, be } 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein. and al! said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to al! elair iS and plead- 
ings now on file and which may 
hereafter be filed in said cause by 
all other parties 


vered herein with 
recovered |} with 


herein. and all 








Member of the 
Piano Technicians 
Guild, Inc. 


Douglas R. Strong 


PIANO TECHNICIAN 
Tuning, Repairing, 
Rebuilding 


JAckson 3-1276 
808 Harold, Houston 6, Texas 











NOTICE is hereby given as fol-| 
ws 
phine Willi James 
James W W ams 
Graha Ste 1 Opence 
I arke ind Mus. Fred- 
mi Bland, ar the vn 
T whners tr Ms 
nere i aescr € - 
res erein ne rs 4 il 
pre s¢ tives and the k wn 
heirs c € i re ese i es f 
eact € 01 ame ana 
1eF persor wh iy be 
ae an th C ite ffi 
cers tee rece $ AK 
} iers ¢ amed 
or mer I nay 
ut c S 2er 
\ © é ‘ Ss c sors 
he $ i Z s c r- 
it icer t stees ce ers 
ar ckl 2 a ar all 
be s r clain 
, ; a 
Pla 


of those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein, and set 
up their respective tax claims 
against said property 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 


be held at the courthouse thereof, 


then and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
such taxes ,penal interests 


sts, and con aoamien said 
rty and ordering foreclosure 
: nal and statutory 





stituti 

















ti thereon for taxes due COMPANY 
th aintiff and the taxing units (by) BRYAN BRADBURY 
‘ hereto, and those who Attorney of Record 
rn ntervene herein together a ee ane: 
with all interest, penalties end | to WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
oe p ny of 3 dgment here- Notice is hereby given that Fay 
cue pape ag gaye Beidleman, Beulah Beidleman and 
oS Pn Be yg 8 y | Wynn H. Beidleman, a partner- 
es gi te P og a the | Shi ip, composing the firm of Oil 
hand af f o. Col ‘aunty | Well Service Company, of Abi- 
oe Se ith dav of November | lene. Texas, intends to incorpor- 
aD i668 Gay of November, /ate such firm without a change 
3.4 : — |of firm name after the expiration 
” TR : 
“a Oo at sng ted ct oo sas rt. | of thirty days from this date, save 
ws Tra “ te c vanty ome and except, said name shall be 
UUsab ; y >} ~~ 7 > . 
By GEO W. *aIC KLER, Deputy ty| oH Well Service Co. of Abilene, 





THE STATE OF F TEXAS | 
=. any Sheriff or any Constable | 
th tate of Texas— 


3R .EETING G 
y i sreh 


> comm anded 










ca hed, ONCE, n ot | 

les n ten days before the re- 

tu thereof. exclusive of the| 
} + rn > 





| 


a nt caus 
the sai i citation to be posted for | 
at least TEN days before the re 
Tn f as required | 
ITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS : 






i} him of such a nature as to render 


| within 90 days after date of 


| served 








TO all persons interested in the 


te n Texas and is dated November 6, 
1958 
TEXAS NEON ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 





ects 
Given under n hand and the 
> f >a pt cr \ t at ff ms Nn 
Aus Texas, this the 5th day o 
A _ A D 1958 
EMILIE 7 ma 
Clerk ft n 7 _& r | 
vi tv, Tex | 





; County, Texa 
By 1 “M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 


Bante Dorin cs ited 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION | 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
auline Alice Leonard De-| 
in the hereinafter styled | 





he ereby 
f re the 


mmanded to 

26th District | 
1exXas, to] 
e of said| 


ou mm 
County 
at the courthous 
ounty in the City of Au istin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
clock A.M. of the first Mon- 

é the expiration of 42 | 
m the date of issuance 
t is to say, at “4 
lock AM of Mi nday | 

day of December 1958, | 
wer the petition of ‘plai n-| 

ise Number 112,053, in 

Harold Leonard is 

ine Alice Leon- | 
ndant, filed in said} 
e 30th day of October, | 
he nature of which said 
{ llows | 
an action and prayer for 
iff and | 





or 





“Be ing 
udgment in favor of Plainti 


t Defendant for decree | 
dissolving the bonds 

matrimony heretofore and &... 
existing between said parties; | 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 


agains 
divorce 





their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no community 
property accumulated; Plaintiff 
further prays for costs of suit and 
relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


| part nership between James E. 
| Ryan and Constance B. Ryan was 
Gissolved on the 3lst day of Oc- 
tober, 1958, A.D. All debts due 
said partnership are to be paid, 
and th se due from the same dis- 
char to James E. Ryan, at 
| 709 "Ave nue B, ‘San Antonio 2, 
| Texas 
Notice is hereby given that said 
| partners named above dba Texas 
" Company in- 


.| THE STATE OF TEXAS 


| ital 


hand the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 6th day of ore. 1958. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of we District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that J. E. 
Miller and Bruce Inman, a part- 
nership, composing the firm of J. 
E. Miller Drilling Company, of 
Abilene, Texas, intends to incor- 
porate such firm without a change 
of firm name after the expiration 
of thirty days from this date, save 
and except, said mame shall be J. 
E. Miller Drilling Co., Inc. 
Dated this the 8th day of No- 
vember, 1958. 
J. E. MILLER DRILLING 


Dated this the 8th day of No- 
vember, 1958. 
OIL WELL SERVICE COMPANY 
By BRYAN BRADBURY, 
Attorney of Record 


Notice of Dissolution of Partner- 
ship and Intention to Incorpor- 
ate Firm without change of 
name. 


Notice is hereby given that the 





Neon Advertising 
tend to incorporate after the ex- 
ion of thirty (30) days from 
iate under the firm name of 
> Neon Advertising Com- 
7, with principal office and 
place of business in San Antonio, 








Bexar County, Texas 
This notice is given under the 
srovisions of Article 1307, Ver- 


Revised Civil Statutes of 


JAMES E. RYAN 
CONSTANCE B. RYAN 


(s) 


(s) 





| 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS: 


ri or tice to the creditors of the | 

| Est f Houston Heath, deceas- | 
ea a 

Notice is hereby given that let- | 


o* 


ers testamentary upon the Estate 
of Houston Heath, Deceased, were 
granted to the undersigned G. B. 
Heath on October 1, 1958, by the 
County Court of Travis County, 
Texas. All parties having claims 
against said estate are hereby re- 
quired to present the same to the 
undersigned within the time pre- 
scribed by law at Room 1005, Cap- 
National Bank Building, 
Travis County, Texas. 

G. B. Heath, Independent 
Executor of the Estate of Houston 
Heath, deceased. 


Austin, 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE 


| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that R. L 
Lynd, M. S. Watson and W. M. 
Benson, partners, composing the 
firm of Frio Production Company, 


intend to incorporate such firm 
without a change of the firm 
ame 


Frio Production Company 

By R. L. Lynd, M. S. Watson 
and W. M. Benson, partners. 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Tom Moore, if living, and, if 
dead, the legal representatives of 
the said Tom Moore, and the un- 
known heirs of the said Tom 
Moore; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of the said 
Tom Moore if the unknown heirs 
|}of the said Tom Moore are dead; 
the unknown heirs of the un- 
known heirs of Tom Moore, if the 
unknown heirs of the said Tom 
Moore are dead; and Glency 
Moore, if living, and, if dead, the 
legal representatives of the said 
Glency oore, and the unknown 
heirs of the said Glency Moore; 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of the said Glency 
Moore, if the unknown heirs of 
the said Glency Moore are dead; 
the unknown heirs of the un- 
known heirs of Glency Moore, if 
the unknown heirs of the said 
G »ney Moore are dead; Defend- 
a: s, in the hereinafter styled and 
ni nbered cause: 

‘ou (and each of you) are 
he eby commanded to ——— be- 
fo.e the 126th District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 





Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my 


at the courthouse of said county 





in the City of Austin, Travis 





County, Texas, at or before 10 o 
clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A.M. of Monday the 15th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 112,044, in which 
W. E. Linder is Plaintiff and the 
above named Defendants are de- 
fendants, filed in said Court on 
the 29th day of October, 1958, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendants for title to 
and possession of the following 
described property situated in 
Travis County, Texas, to-wit: 

Lots One (1) and Two (2), 
Block Six (6), Eastfield Addition 
to the City of Austin, Texas, ac- 
cording to the map or plat of rec- 
ord in Vol. 4, p. 80, Travis County 
Plat records. 

Plaintiff alleges that on October 
25, 1958, plaintiff was and still is 
the owner in fee simple of said 
above described property and on 
such day he was in possession 
of such premises, when defend- 
ants unlawfully entered upon and 
dispossessed him of the same and 
withhold from the possession 
thereof; 

Plaintiff further prays, in the 
alternative for a partition of said 
property; Plaintiff alleges that he 
and defendant Glency Moore, or 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of Glency Moore, 
if she is dead, are owners of un- 
divided interests in said property, 
the reasonable value thereof being 


estimated by plaintiff to be 
Eleven Hundred Dollars ($1,- 
100.00). Plaintiff alleges that he} 


owns an undivided one-half (%) 
interest in said property and de- 
fendant Glency Moore, or her un- 
known heirs or legal representa- 


tives, own the other undivided 
one-half (%) interest in said 
property; Plaintiff further alleges 


that said property is not subject to 
partition in kind and that same 
should be ordered sold and the 
proceeds thereof divided one-half 
to plaintiff and one-half io de- 
fendant Glency Moore, or, if she 
is dead to her unknown heirs or 
legal representatives; that to ef- 
fect such sale a Receiver be ap- 
pointed; Plaintiff further prays 
for costs of suit and relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this | 
the 29th day of October, 1958 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Margrie (Clark) 
Johnny Speir, Marjorie Speir 
James Shirley Hall, and the un- 
known heirs of Martha A. Speir, 


Deceased, Defendants, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered | 
cause: 

You (and each of you) are 


hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the 53rd District Court of| 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse of said county 
in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’-| 
clock A.M. of Monday the 15th} 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 112,019, in which| 

Norman B. Clark, individually 
and as Administrator with Wiil | 
Annexed of the Estate of Martha | 
i Deceased, is Plaintiff 


M. Clark, Lois Hemphill, Margrie | 
(Clark) Messner, Leona Nash, 
Nell McDonald, John Layton Ep- 
pler, Miles Eppler, Billy Marcos 
Eppler, Ruby North, Annis Young, 
M. L. Speir, Emory Speir, Jim 
Speir, Johnny Speir, Marjorie 
Speir, Jessy Lee McKinley, Marc 
A. McKinley, Laura Haynes, 
Elaine Farnestine White, Robert 
Earl Hall, Edwin M. Hall, Donald 
N. Hall, Delores Marie Hill, Jenna 
Lee Morris, Larry Wayne Hall, 
James Shirley Hall, and Oscar C. 
Garner are defendants, filed in 
said Court on the 24th day of Oc- 


tober, 1958, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being a suit by Norman B. 
Clark, individually and as ad- 


ministrator with will annexed of 
the estate of Martha A. Speir, De- 
ceased, for a declaratory judg- 
ment to construe the terms and 
provisions of the last will and 
testament «* Martha A. Speir, De- 


ceased, da i September 23, 1944, 
to determ: the parties entitled 
to receive he properties of said 
estate; am to determine and as- 


certain the .eirs of the said Mar- 
tha A. Spe Deceased, entitled to 
receive said properties, and the 
interest that each shall take 
thereof. 

If this citation is not s-rved 
within 90 days after date of its 








Messner, | 





issuance, it shall be returned un- 


serv 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 27th — of nN’ Se 1958. 

MART 


Clerk a the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that 
Henry C. Meyer, of Bexar County, 
Texas, heretofore doing business 
under the firm name of Henry C 
Meyer Plumbing & Heating, in 
the City of San Antonio, Bexar 
County, Texas, has incorporated 
such firm under the name of H. 
C. Meyer Plumbing & Heating 
Co., effective October 31, 1958. 
HENRY C. MEYER 


C’ ‘ATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Arthur James Olsen, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and mumbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 110,878, in which 
Delores Joan Gray Olsen is Plain- 
tiff and Arthur James Olsen is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
23rd day of June, 1958, and the 


nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 
Being an action and prayer for 


judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 


Plaintiff alleges cruelty on the 
part of the Defendant of such a 
nature as to render their living 
together insupportabie; Plaintiff 
further alleges that no children 
were born as issue of the mar- 
riage of Plaintiff and Defendant, 
and that they own no community 
property; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce, for restoration of 
her maiden name of Delores Joan 
| Gray, for cost of suit and for such 
lother relief as the Court may 











| If this citation is not served 
| within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Trav is County, Texa> 

Issued and given under m 
need and the wa of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 20th day of October, 1958. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, De 
| By MRS. CHAS. KOHRS, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Virl Lynn Sisco Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
| numbered cause: 
| You are hereby commanded to 
| appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
| be held at the courthouse of said 
| county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
| vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
| day after the expiration of 42 days 
|}from the date of issuance hereof; 
| that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th day 
of December, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 111,993, in which Iris B. 
| Sisco is Plaintiff and Virl Lynn 
| Sisco is defendant, filed in said 
| Court on the 22nd day of October, 
| 1958, and the nature of which said 
| suit is as follows: 
| Being an action and prayer for 
i judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for Decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no real or per- 
sonal property was acquired; 
Plaintiff further prays for relief, 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 





on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 
day of October, 1958. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
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from Plaintiff's Original Petition, 
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